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wis old enough to take an interest in the prog- 


third son, WILLIS GRIFFIN, we give on this page. commanding position among the great nations 


OUR OLDEST INHABITANT. SN W SK ress of public affoirs! He has lived through 
| Tue oldest man in the Union, in all probabil “MGS KEE AYGGCE|{EEE RS SS. SG changes which we know only from books, and 
ity, is Mr. Lower Gruirrtix, of Lodi, Medina WAAAY SDMA GG with his own eves has witnessed the growth of 
AS Gg . SS America from its colonial state to its present 

SW 


County, Ohio, whose portrait, with that of his SS S 


Reports differ a little as to Mr. Gutrrtn's pre- RSs SQA mS; of the world. An effort will be made to have 
cise age. ILis present wile, his third, whom he WE S NN NG SN Mr. GR1FFIN present at the Centennial celebra- 
ago, him SS tion next year. There are no present indications 
vundred and three vears; but other evidences an Ay . SSsw that he will ** stop living” for a long time yet. 
testimony make him out to be about a hundred QQ GG (Mwy SX 
and fifteen. He was born on the 22d of Apvril, IW SSE SS 
1759, or thereabout, at Graaby, Litchtield County AAA KX 
Connecticut. In spite of his advanced age, he is {D[_PEOGKP SS : OLAR BEARS. 
still hale and intelligent, and well remembers the SQ \ Mr. H. W. Extiert, special agent of the 
localities and scenes of his early days. He re- SSG : government in Alaska, has kindly sent us the 

calls distinctly the departure of his brothers, one WN S accompanying sketch, which he made daring a 
vounger than himself, for the Revolutionary SS voyage in Behring Sea last summer, and the ful- 
army, to take part in the great contest for inde- SS lowing interesting note: 


“We landed on St. Matthew Island early on 
a cold grav August morning, and judge of our 
astonishment at finding hundreds of large polar 
bears roaming about on the little island, lazy 
sleeping. in grassy hollows, or digging wp grass 
and other roots, browsing like hogs, and hunting 
walrus or seal along the beaches and under the 
cliffs. 

‘* At first landing, with sixteen of the bears 
directly in view, we ¢4elt some considerable ex- 
citement, mingled with a little nervous apprehen- 
sion, for tgles of the strength and ferocity of these 
animals came suddenly with disagreeable plain- 
ness to the mind; bat at the first volley from 
our breech-loading rifles one of the bears fell, 
and the others made eff with astonishing rapid- 
itv, and during the five or sig davs we spent 
here we were never molested by them, although 
they were always in view on every side. 

‘** They were very fiat, and seemed to take the 
greatest delight in sprawling out in sleep or play 
upon the thick mats of cireumpolar grasses and 
flowers which grow here in great profusion and 
beauty ; they moved about like so many cattle, 
and strongly resembled them as they fed upon 
the herbage.” 

St. Matthew, or Gore Island, as it is sometimes 
called, where the foregoing incident oceurred, is 
situated in Behring Nea, about midway between 
America and Asia, and south of the larger island 
of St. Lawrence. It is about twenty-eight miles 
in length, and quite narrow. As may be gather 
ed from Myr. Evtiorr’s curious experience, its 
inhabitants are chiefly seals, walruses, and pol 
bears. ‘The latter make it a kind of summer 
resort where they can conveniently prey upon 


pendence and liberty, while he remained behind 
to assist in taking care of the homestead. 

Mr. Grtrrin has always taken an active inter- 
est in public affairs. Strange to say, he appears 
to have missed voting for General WasHineton, 

his first vote, so far as can be gathered from his 
own conversation, having been cast for Joun 
Apis. Since then he has acted with the Whig 
i. and Rejiublican parties. There is nothing pecul- 
itr in his personal habits. Le has lived plainly, 
in farmer style; has never used tobacco in any 
shape; but for about a century was accustomed 
to take his bitters with great regularity, until the 
** crusaders” induced him to quit the practice. 
It is said, however, that the old gentleman's 
chief reason for ‘‘ swearing off" was the high 
price of whisky, and that he intends to re- 
sume whenever it comes down to the old rates. 
About forty years ago, he lost his right arm by 
the fall of a tree, but still works in his garden, 
swings an axe quite easily with his left hand, and 
still shaves himself. His wit is still quite keen. 
He rather dislikes to be bothered by inquiries 
about his age, and when a newspaper interviewer 
questioned him too closely a shoft time since 
about Noau’s ark and the ‘Tower’of Babel, the 
old gentleman quite testily #esented the imper- 
tinence, and advised the ‘interviewer to ‘go 
West and kill grasshoppers.” But after a little 
persuasion and coaxing he became quite com- 
municative, and talked without reserve of his 
early days and experiences, of the times when 
only a narrow strip of territory along our east- 
ern sea-board was inhabited, and the greater 
part of our country was still in the hands of the 
dusky and savage aborigines. What wonderful 
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changes have taken place all over the world in FATHER AND SON—WILLIS GRIFFIN, AGED 74; LOMER GRIFFIN, AGED 115. their weaker neighbors; but they seem to have 
politics, science, and the industrial arts since he (From a Puotogzaru sy W. H. Cunnivcuas, Lovi, Ouro.) a wholesome dread of fire-arms. 
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POLAR BEARS ON ST. MATTHEW ISLAND, BEHRING SEA,—[From a Sxeten py H. W. Extiortrt. } ] 
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Harrer’s Weexry, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 
We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 

tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 

charging fifteen cents a copy for Hakrer’s 

WEEKLY and Harrer’s Bazar. The best way 

to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 

these periodicals, as well as for HTARPER’s Mac- 

AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGEe 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, May 1, 1875. 


Tae With this Number of Warrer’s WEEK- 

LY a5 sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

containing the Oration delivered by MR, GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS at Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the One-Hundredth Anniversary of “ Concord 
Fight,” with graphic pictures of scenes and tnct- 
dents connected therewith. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT wt// be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARrver’s 
WEEKLY. 
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SENATOR GORDON’S PLATFORM. 

YENERAL GORDON, of Georgia, is the 
G leading Democratic Senator from the 
Southern States, and, with Mr. LAMAR, of 
Mississippi, spoke in New Hampshire just 
before the late eleetion. The two rr ontle- 
men were selected for the service») ‘ably 
because they are courteous and conciliatory 
in speech, and show a sagacity in Observing 
the necessities of the political situation 
which is supposed to be essential to Dem- 
ocratic success. ‘Their presence in New 
Hampshire had, however, an etfect which 
was not expected by the managers. It 
served undoubtedly to force home upon the 
minds of the people of that State the ques- 
tion whether they were ready to invite to 
the control of the government a party whose 
representative lpaders, however honorable 
personally, were leaders in the late war for 
the destruction of the Union. It was prob- 
ably a conviction of this fact that led Sen- 
ator GORDON, in a late interview, to say that 
the time had not yet come to nominate for 
the Presidency an ex-rebel soldier. The 
Richmond Whig also says that “it would 
not do.” 

It seems to be very difficult for many per- 
sons to understand that whiile there is no 
vindictiveness of feeling whatever in this 
part of the country toward the late enemies 
of the government, while t! +re is no dispo- 
sition to insist upon a harsh or revengeful 
policy, and a constant consciousness that 
the lately divided country must be and will 
be hereafter united upon a better under- 
standing than has ever existed, there is also 
no pusillanimity nor blindness, but a per- 
fectly clear perception of the truth that the 
government should remain in the control of 
the party that represents sincere and proved 
fidelity to the principles upon which the 
Union has been restored, the party whose 
traditions are those of liberty, justice, intel- 
ligence, and industry. To prove that a man 
does not hate “the South,” it is not necessa- 
ry that he should prefer ex-rebel soldiers to 
loyal soldiers, nor that he should think that 
Messrs. GORDON and LAMAR, for example, 
have any profounder faith in republican in- 
stitutions or are more truly patriotic than 
Mr. BLAINE or Mr. GARFIELD. ‘There seems 
to be an opinion in some quarters that to 
prefer a stauch Republican to a late Confed- 
erate Democrat is “to rake over the embers” 
and to blow up the expiring flames of civil 
strife. It is part of the delusion of 1272 that 
the only way to “shake hands over the 
bloody chasm”—that is, to maintain proper 
relations with the Southern States—is to 
bring into power the party that would have 
sold liberty to prevent the war, and would 
have sacrificed justice to buy peace. Is it 
said, as some “ Liberals” said in 1572, that 
such a party no longerexists? Whaut party, 
then, elects FERNANDO Woop and Senators 
Eaton and to Congress? 

We are told that the country wishes “ the 
policy” of the Democratic party. But no- 
body knows what that policy is. The only 
point upon which there is any revelation or 
general agreement is, as we have already 
said, virtual support of the White League. 
As Genera] GORDON was chosen as a Demo- 
cratic orator in New Hampshire, Lis view of 
& propér policy is as instructive and valu- 
able as that of any Democratic leader, and 
he has imparted it to a reporter. He wopld 
have the Democrats declare for honesty and 
concord; make a definite pledge that “the 
people of the South” will protect the negro 
in all his rights; and finally, insist upon con- 
stitutional government in the State and na- 


tion. This platform, with a good candidate, 
he thinks would carry the country. But as 
for the first point, honesty, we are not aware 
that experience has shown it to be a dis- 
tinctive quality of Democratic administra- 
tion, either in the government of the city of 
New York, or in that of the country under 
its last Democratic President. As for“ con- 
cord,” why is it to be especially expected of 
a party which feels that it is of paramount 
necessity to pledge itself in the same breath 
that it will not countenance the massacre 
and oppression of fellow-citizens? If the 
recognized practice of the party is “ con- 
cord” with all white and all black citizens, 
why announce it as a policy? But if it is 
not the Democratic practice, who will credit 
it as a policy? The pledge which General 
GORDON would have his party give is a con- 
fession that the Republican charge against 
that party is true, and that there ts Demo- 
cratic acquiescence in the oppression of the 
negro. Besides, what distincter pledge, what 
fuirer promisé, could bis party offer than its 
Baltimore platform furnished in 1°72? And 
what pledges were ever more bloodily bro- 
ken? The very words General GORDON 
uses are significant. “The people of the 
South will protect the negro.” That is the 
fatal shibboleth which always betrays the 
Democrat. He means by “the people” his 
own caste of color. 

Fivally, he would insist upon “ constitu- 
tional government.” And would he have it 
according to the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, or according to the interpreta- 
tion which be and his friends gave to the 
Constitution in waging a war of secession, 
or according to Mr. EATON’s “ State sover- 
eiguty,” which is the last Democratic utter- 
ance upon the subject? And why should 
the country suppose that he and his friends 
would respect the new parts of the Consti- 
tution, in their spirit as well as in their let- 
ter, more truly than those who framed and 
adopted them? Indeed, there is nothing in 
General GORDON’s suggestions of a Deimo- 
cratic policy which the very stanchest Re- 
publicans do not maintain, while the action 
of the Democrats has afforded no reason 
whatever for supposing that such a policy 
is regarded by them as more than a promise 
to insnare the unwary. 

General GORDON will probably see that 
the election of 1276 will be decided not by 
the promises made by any party, but by the 
perception of the character of the men and 
the influences that control the Republican 
nomination. The people know the tradi- 
tions and tendencies and elements and spirit 
that necessarily lie behind any Deiocratic 
candidate whatever. They know also that 
the Republican party contains the sound, 
progressive, intelligent element, thoroughly 
in sympathy with the American principle 
and with the renewed spirit of the Consti- 
tution, which ought to control the govern- 
ment, now that the war has swept away all 
the reason that the Democratic party had 
for existing at all. But if they see that 
that element in the Republican party does 
not command it, every thing seems to show 
that they will undoubtedly decide, not that 
the Democratic party is more trusty, or hon- 
est, or patriotic, but that they can not sns- 
tain a party which, while retaining the Re- 
publican name, betrays the Republican tra- 
dition. For such a result they, and they 
only, will be responsible who, by whatever 
means and under whatever pretense, force 
the party into a position which many of the 
oldest, truest, most sagacious Republicans 
would feel themselves obliged by honor and 
conviction to disapprove. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRE- 
SENTATION, 

A MEMBER of Parliament recently object- 
ed to Mr. FAWCETT’S motion for extending 
the suffrage, under specified conditions, to 
certain women, that the agitation of the 
whole subject began with il-regnilated 
women in America, and if successful would 
enfranchise “immoral women.” We have 
no doubt the Canal Ring in New York and 
the liquor interest every where would grave- 
ly urge the same objection. But we should 


like to see the honorable member answerivg™ 


the question why, if nmmoral women ought 
not to be allowed to tax themselves, im- 
moral men should he allowed to tax them. 
Indeed, the only ground for supposing that 
there is even any platsible ground whatever 
for disfranchising adult, orderly, and intelli- 
gent tax-payers because of their sex, is the 
fact that no good reason has ever been offer- 
ed, and that therefore some kind of hostile 
instinet must be assumed: an argument 
which will probably be sufficient with that 
Class of political sentimentalists who have 
a “national antipathy” to colored people. 
The discussion of the question of equal 
suffrage among tax-paying adults has re- 
cently received a very valuable contribu- 
tion in the form of a pamphlet upon the 
taxation of women in Massachusetts, by 
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I. Bowprtcno—a little work full 
of the results of interesting research and of 
a very trenchant logic. As the Centennial 
year arrives, and the long and glorious se- 
ries of celebrations begins commemorating 
the war that was fought in vindication of 


the principle of ho taxation without repre- 


sentation, Mr. Bowpircu takes occasion to 
ask the pertinent question, Upon what 
ground does the State of Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill deny representation 
to more than half of its adult citizens, who 


| pay one-tenth or one-eleventh of the taxes? 


The Massachusetts Declaration of Rights de- 
clares that no tax shall be levied without 
the consent of the people or their represent- 
atives; and are pot women people? If it 
be replied that the word is used to define a 
certain political class, the answer is that in 
the same Declaration the words “all men 
are born free and equal” have been held by 
the highest courts in the State to include 
women, and by force of that clause slave 
women were freed. So the word “his” in 
the clause guaranteeing religious liberty has 
always been applied to women as well as to 
men. But if,in defining rights, “his” in the 
one case has been always construed as mean- 
ing also “her,” and if the courts have always 
held in the other that “all men” means also 
all women, shall the more comprehensive 
word “people” in the same definition of 
rights be supposed to exclude half the pop- 
ulation? It is not a disposition of the mat- 
ter to say that of course the men who framed 
the Declaration did not mean women, be- 
cause the meaning of such an instrument is 
to be songht in the words used, not in a sub- 
sequent theory as to what it must be sup- 
posed to have been. 

But, again, the power of the State to tax 
unrepresented property-holders and citizens 
needs to be demoustrated. The Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts,’ indeed, authorizes 
the Legislature to impose taxes upon all the 
inhabitants and persons resident and all es- 
tates situate within the Commonwealth. 
But is not this power limited by the Decla- 
ration of Rights? And if so, is it not con- 
fined, so far as persons are concerned, to the 
residents who personally or by representa- 
tion consent to the taxation? All Massa- 
chusetts women are citizens, and this fact, 
if there were any question of it, is establish- 
ed by the qualifying word “male” pretixed 
to the word citizens in an amendment, the 
qualification showing that there may be fe- 
male citizens as well as male. Then all the 
tax-paying women of Massachusetts are cit- 
izens taxed without their consent. But is 
this lawful? Can citizens be constitution- 
ally taxed in that State without their con- 
sent? The lawful way for citizens to ex- 
press their consent is by voting. But if 
they are deprived of the power of voting for 
representatives, they are prevented from 
giving their consent, for the people who are 
taxed can give their consent only through 
their own representatives, not through those 
of other people. A hundred years ago the 
few people who voted in England may have 
chosen to tax other people who lived in 
America and had not voted. But those oth- 
er people insisted that taxation without 
representation was tyranny, and that sub- 
mission to it was slavery. Are those acts 
any less tyranny and slavery than they were 
a hundred years ago ? 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided that a male citizen who is not rep- 
resented can not be taxed. Upon what 
ground can a female citizen be taxed who 
is not represented? © Virtual representa- 
tion” was decided by our fathers to be no 
representation at all; and the reply that the 
interests of the empire were one, and that 
what affected the mother country affected 
the colonies, and vice versa, was an argument 
finally answered at Yorktown. Is the ar- 
gument more forcible now? It may be said 
that the right of svffrage is based upon the 
supposed power of the voters to bear arms 
and fight. But in Massachusetts one-sixth 
of the voters are not supposed to be able to 
fight at ail, and of the five-sixths only one- 
fortieth are reckoned as active militia, and 
the thirty-nine-fortieths are only liable to 
service in a remote contingency. Or is it 
“chivalry” which exempts women from rep- 
resentation? Why, then, take their money 
without leave? Is that also chivalrous? 
Every tax-paying man in Massachusetts 
suves an eleventh of his taxes by the taxa- 
tion of women. There is not a map in Mas- 
sachusetts who does not through his rep- 
resentative assent to the takiug of every 
penny that he gives in taxes. But he and 
the other wen take two millions of dollars 
from the women without a word. It “is the 
inexpressible meanness of the thing,” says 
Mr. Bowpircn. 

Our readers will see that this pamphlet is 
not the work of one of the ill-regulated 
women to whom the honorable member of 
Parliament attributes the agitation of the 
question, and that it does not plead for 
the “immoral” women of whom he stands 
inawe, It is a plea for the respectable 
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property-holding class—a class dear to the 
Parliamentary mind. It merely asks the 
sons of the heroes of* Concord, Lexington. 
and Bunker Hill whether taxation without 
representation is or is not tyranny. 


“THE POUGHKEEPSIE PLAN.” 

THe decision of the Board of Educatin), 
upon the request of the parvchial schov|s 
to be received among the public schools 
may be made known by the time that this 
paper is issued. There has been no more 
important question raised for many a day, 
and it will be fortunate for American insti- 
tutions if it is settled upon the plain princi- 
ples of liberty, justice, and the absolute sep- 
aration of church and state. As we have 
already mentioned, a precedent cited by the 
Parochial Committee is that of the Pough- 
keepsie plan, the substance of which we 
have also stated. It is new alleged in pa- 
pers friendly to the Roman Catholic intlu- 
ence that the Board of Education in Pough- 
keepsie has solved the difficulty in a man- 
ner satisfactory both to Protestants and 
Catholics. It is therefore necessary to look 
more closely at the solution, because it is 
impossible that any settlement short of ab- 
solute surrender of a vital principle upon 
the one side or the other should be satisfac- 
tory. If the Catholics are sincere in de- 
nouncing the public schools as “ godless,” 
they can not, without renouncing all claim 
to respect and confidence even trom their 
friends, suffer their schools to be united with 
those public schools without retaining some 
kind of control. But if they do retain any 
control whatever, the public-school system 
is overthrown. 

Upon looking into this satisfactory solu- 
tion, which, according to the report, is “a 
complete surrender of the schools formerly 
in charge of the Catholic Church to the 
control of the Board of Education,” we find 
the facts to be as might be supposed. The 
surrender is quite on the other side. The 
buildings were leased to the Board, as we 
have heretofore stated, at a nominal rent 
for ten years, the contract dissoluble upon 
three months’ notice by either party. The 
Board of Education having leased the build- 
ings, examined the teachers—who had been 
appointed by the priestly intluence—and 
finding them qualified, re-appointed them. 
Other teachers were also appointed, and the 
report naively remarks, “In selecting these 
teachers respect has been shown to the 
preierences of the Catholics.” The Catho- 
lic children, “as a matter of choice,” at- 
tend the schools that were Catholic; “the 
Protestant children go elsewhere.” The re- 
port. proceeds : 

“There is no religions instruction during school 
hours; but in the former Catholic schools and in the 
High School, which is taught by a Protestant clergy- 
man, the teacher and such scholare as choose to do so 
remain after schoo] is dismissed in the afternoon for 
religious exercises. The buildings spoken of are used 
by the Board only for school purposes, the Catholics 
retaining control of them when schoo! is not in ses- 
sion. This enables them to meet in the evenings and 
at other times as they choose, and we believe they fre- 
quently do s0, when, of course, the services are entire- 
ly under their own control and independent of any 
rule or restriction imposed by the Board.” 

This shows precisely what every persou 
who understands the enemy with which our 
public-school system has to deal supposed. 
Under cover of “fusion” and “ surrender” 
and “union,” the naked fact is that in con- 
sideration of the support of their schools by 
public taxation, of which they contribute a 
very small proportional amount, the Catho- 
lic managers agree to discontinue direct re- 
ligious instruction during a part of the day. 
The teachers were originally appointed by 
them, or have been approved by their “ pref- 
erences,” and are Catholics; the pupils are 
Catholics; Catholic instruction is given at 
a certain hour to those wlro “ choose” to re- 
main, and what “ choice” means in the infal- 
lible Church is tolerably well known; the 
atmosphere, the inanagement, the influence, 
are absolutely and exclusively Catholic; it is 
a nursery of the Catholic creed, and the pub- 
lic pays its expenses. That is the “ Pough- 
keepsie plan,” and a Protestant clergyman 
in‘the High School gives it his countenance. 
But if this “ Poughkeepsie plan,” Which so 
harmoniously reconciles all dissension, were 
universally adopted; if Baptists and Meth- 
odists and Unitarians and Presbyterians and 
Hebrews and Episcopalians and all other 
religious sects should have schools upon this 
plan—and they certainly may if the Catho- 
lies can—what would be the result? The 
Baptist children, “as a matter of choice,” 
would go to the Baptist schools, the Meth- 
odists to the Methodist schools, the children 
of other sects would equally of choice “ go 
elsewhere,” and we should have a system of 
sectarian schools supported by public taxa- 
tion. The next and necessary step would 
be the sectarian division of the school men- 
ey, and the Roman triumph over the Amer- 
ican unsectarian system of public schools 
would» be formally and legally as well as 
actually accomplished. 

The New York Board of Education can 
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not prete nd not to see what every intelli- 
gent person knows, that the Roman Cath- 
olie managers do not propose to turn their 
schools, into “ godless” institutions, and 
therefore that, under the form of union, 
they intend to retain the control of them, 
and to keep them what they now are, nurs- 
epies of the Roman creed, to be maintained 
by the public money. There was no oeca- 
sion for parleying or delay. The moment 
that the proposition was made the Board 
of Education should Irave replied that it 
had no discretion upon the subject, because 
the law is perfectly plain, and that-if the 
owners of the parochial school buildings 
wished to sell them or lease them, the terms 
could be arranged, As for the parochial 
wf hools themselves, the Board should have 
said that it had, and could have, nothing 
to do with them, because its only charge is 
the publie schools, Any other position than 
this, any “ arrangement,” or “ negotiation,” 
r * Poughkeepsie plan,” will be a violation 
of duty and a betrayal of the schools, 


OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

‘THe question raised in New York by the 
proposed law gi ing the Governor the pow- 
er of removal of the chief State officers is 
one of the very highest importance. As re- 
ported, the bill authorizes him to remove, 
and suspend during the investigation of 
charges, the Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney-General, State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, Canal Commissioner, or 
State Prison Inspector, who are officers 
elected by the people. The constitutional 
permission for such authority is found in a 
clause which has been dormant for twenty- 
nine years, and which expressly provides for 
the necessary legislation. The only appar- 
ently valid objection to the law is that it 
gives too great a power to the Executive, 
But this objection is answered by the fact 
that it immensely increases his responsibility. 
Ex-Governor SEYMOUR, who has had large 
executive experience, finds evidence that no 
Governor would be likely to abuse such 
power in the fact that, with all the present 
executive authority to remove more than four 
hundred important elective ofticers all over 
the State — clerks, sheritts, mayors—there 
has been no case of removal attributed to 
mere partisan motives. His opinion is that 
the difliculty with such a power would not 
be its existence, but the unwillingness of 
the Governor to exercise it. For if he did 
his duty, he would lose some party support, 
while if he failed to do it, he would forteit 
public approval. 

The proposition and the discussion are 
valuable as showing that the serious mis- 
chiefs of the dispersion of responsibility by 
the Constitution of 1746 are beginning to 
be understuod, while the adoption of the 
law would be another proet of the wisdom 
and flexibility of popular government. The 
difficulty in the system provided by our 
present State Constitution is in ascertain- 
ing the agent who is responsible, and in 
holding him to his responsibility. The gen- 
eral complaint is that when abuses are dis- 
covered and exposed, the remedy is remote 
und almost hopeless. In flagrant and im- 
posing cases, and under auspicious circum- 
stances, impeachment may serve. But it is 

process too cumbrous for recourse when 
prompt correction is necessary. The vital 
point in granting necessary powers is to fix 
distinetly the responsibility of their exer- 
vise, and this is done in the case of remov- 
als from office by the frequently recurring 
election of the officer to whom such powers 
are confided. 

This consideration disposes of the objec- 
tion that an Executive should not remove 
elective officers, but only those appointed 
by himself. Where the tenure of elective 
subordinate ofticers of the grade named in 
ihe bill introduced into the Legislature is 
for two years, it is very easy to see that 
there should be somewhere a power of sum- 
mary dealing with them, if delinquent. And 
if the power be abused, the victim has al- 
ways his recourse to the Legislature. But 
should it be asked why not, then, give the 
(;overnor the power of appointing as well as 
of removing such officers, we ask in return, 
why not? It would be a very much better 
method than that which exists, and, in the 
want of it, what is proposed is a very great 
iaprovement. Those who suppose that this 
is a limitation of the power of the people 
show that they do not understand the fun- 
damental principle of a popular govern- 
ment, which is not that every office shall be 
elective, but that the administration of gov- 
ernment shall be immediately responsible to 
the people. Now that responsibility is de- 
siroved instead of increased by the enormous 
multiplication of elective offices. It is also 
fatally weakened if removal for good cause 
is not made prompt and easy. The great 
mass of voters—the people--can not know 
the manver in which the great multitude of 
their agents do their duty, and to make just 
removal ditheult is, as Governor TILDEN said 
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in his canal message, to “ compel the whole 
voting mass to conduct the complex affairs 
of human society in person,” and “to neu- 
tralize the elective principle.” 

The bill, as offered, provides that the offi- 
cer to be removed shall be served with a 
copy of the charges, and shall have an op- 
portunity to be heard, and the substitute 
whom he may appoint is to hold until the 
beginning of the political year after the 
next annual election following his appoint- 
ment. That a Governor may prostitute such 
powers to base ends is possible. But if the 
probability of abuse is so great as ‘to make 
the responsibility dangerous, then efficient, 
economical, and honest popular government 
is impossible. Certainly if people are all 
such knaves that nobody can be trusted, 
our principle of government is a delusion. 
Common-sense requires that, allowing for 
the weakness of human nature, adminis- 
trative responsibility be so organized that it 
shall be effectivé, and that temptation to 
malfeasance shall be, so far as practicable, 
removed. This ean not be done by the 
election of innumerable agents of whom the 
voters can not have any personal knowl- 
edge, and who, when elected, can be re- 
moved only by extraordinary efforts. The 
application of this principle to the offices 
specified in the bill would necessarily make 
the incumbents vigilant and prudent, and 
would be a guarantee to the people of the 
State that the discharge of official duties, 
which are in their nature largely concealed 
from those who elect the officers, is under 
the strict supervision of the Chief Magis- 
trate. The present system has plainly not 
worked well, and there can be no harm in 
trying a newgne, which the people, through 
the Legislat Pe, can at once modify if it 
should be found to be equally unsatisfac- 
tory with the one. 


PARSON N BROWN L, ow AND 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 


IN his speech in the Senate upon the Lou- 
isiana question Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON said 
that the case was like that in Tennessee in 
1466, when the Governor undertook to con- 
trol the Legislature. That Governor was 
our old friend Parson BROWNLOW, who is 
now, as formerly, the editor of the Knoxviile 
Whig; and he has written a letter to the 
Tribune in reply to Mr. JOHNSON’S state- 
ments, which, he says, “ are what you North- 
ern people term ‘misrepresenting the truth 
of history,’ but what we here in Tennes- 
see call ‘unmitigated lying.” The simple 
truth is, as Mr. BROWNLOW states, that AN- 
DREW JOHNSON, who was then President, 
was trying to prevent a quorum in the Leg- 
islature of Tennessee, to defeat the ratifica- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
Mr. BROWNLOW calls, in the language of 
Tennessee, corrupt interference, and “ law- 
less, seditious, and revolutionary conduct.” 
The majority of the House, although less 
than a quorum, passed a resolution to arrest 
contumacious members, and the Governor 
asked General THomas to call upon Lieu- 
tenant-General GRANT to furnish a military 
detail to sustain the Sergeant-at-Arms in 
enforcing the orders of the House; and he 
says, “1 called upon General GRANT instead 
of JOHNSON, because JOHNSON was the CatT- 
LLINE of the lawless conspiracy.” 

That Mr, Jounson refused the aid, Mr. 
BROWNLOW adds, was not because he had 
any doubt of his right, as President, to fur- 
nish it, but simply because he was himself 
the conspirator who originated and sustain- 
ed the lawlessness. But at last the Gov- 
ernor summoned the State militia, and de- 
spite Mr. JonNsON’s “thousands of rebel 
guerrillas and bish-whackers on the out- 
side” and his bolters in the Legislature, a 
quorum of fifty-six members was obtained, 
two being present against their will, and 
the amendment was carried by a vote of 
forty-three to eleven; for the immense ma- 
jority was in favor of the amendment, but 
was less than a quorum. Governor BRowN- 
LOW immediately telegraphed to Mr. For- 
NEY, then Secretary of the Senate, whom 
the President, in a speech from the White 
House, had called “a dead duck,” as follows: 
“ The amendment ratified. My compliments 
to the dead dog of the White House.” His 
purpose in following Mr. JoHNSON’s lament- 
able example was, he says, to hold the mir- 
ror up to nature, and to show the Presiden- 
tial offender his own Image, 

But this letter of Mr. BRowNLOW’s, in 
stating the actual facts of the case, which 
Mr. JOHNSON wholly concealed in the Sen- 
ate, does a great service in showing by what 
means a President can intertere in a State, 
as ANDREW JOHNSON did in Tennessee. The 
Fourteenth Amendment wae pending. The 
yreat majority of the Tennessee Legislature 
was wm favor of it, but a tew members, by 
preventing a qifernm, deteated for 
time the will of the representatives of the 
people and prevented their action, and did 
this at the instance, as Mr. BROWNLOW says 

-~and he was the Governor—of ANDREW 


a long 
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It was a monstrous act: a hun- 
dredtold more monstrous than any interfer- 
ence alleged against President GRANT. For 
some time it delayed, and with a less reso- 
lute Governor would have defeated, the will 
of the people of Tennessee. And how was 
such fatal interference possible? By means 
of our present system of the eivil service, 
which ANDREW JOHNSON prostituted and 
debased to the most unworthy ends. 


“To carry out his lawless purpose to defeat the 
amendment, his emissaries came from Washington tg 
Tennessee, and wrote from the capital to their friends 
in this State that ‘the President desired that the Legis- 
lature be broken up rather than the amendment be rat- 
ified.’ «It became understood at Nashville that mem- 
bers who would ‘ bolt,’ and aid in the revolutionary 
scheme conceived and inaugurated by President Joun- 
son to defeat the amendment, would be rewarded by 
Federal appointmenta. And it is a singular coinci- 
dence that many of these seditionista were subse- 
quently rewarded by the President with Federal ap- 
pointments.” 


Our readers who think that the friends of 
a reform of the civil service exaggerate the 
dangerous power of the present system may 
see in this single instance that “* home rule” 
aud “local self-government” may be sub- 
verted by patronage as well as by military 
force. And what Mr. BRowNLOw describes 
as the endeavor of ANDREW JOHNSON “to 
bully and bribe with Federal oftices the Leg- 
islature of ‘the sovereign State’ of Tennes- 
see” is made easy for any President in any 
State, and is the constant menace of our 
civil service system to the fundamental se- 
curity of the republic. 


THE AUTOMATON WHIST-PLAYER. 


Ovr London correspondent, whose recent let- 
ter on this wonderful machine created so much 
interest, sends us the following account of the 
discovery of the secret : 


“*T have just a shade of regret in saying that ‘ Psycho 
—Mr. Masketyne’s wonderful whist-player—has had 
his secret discovered by an American youth named 
Corrix,. In my account of the figure I predicted 
that the connection between the ‘ automaton’ and the 
brain behind the scenes which thought for it would 
be found in the circular pedestal at the bottom of the 
glass cylinder on which it stands. This flat circn- 
lar stand turns eut to be the point of connection be- 
tween the column of air in the cylinder and a pump- 
ing machinery by which that air column may be con- 
densed or rarefied ; and it is the action of these two 
forces—condensation and rarefaction—on the exceed- 
ingly ingenious mechanism of the figure which results 
in securing the five different movements of which it is 
capable. I have, as I say, a little regret in reporting 
the explanation, because the clever conjurer deserved 
to have his exhibition go on without discovery some- 
what longer. Perhaps, however, this will be the case, 
for although an enthusiastic audience applauded Mr. 
Corrt’s explanation (which the conjurer could not 
deny, nor suffer to be put to the test of separating 
‘Psycho’ from the air column beneath him), the mat- 
ter has not yet appeared in the papers of London. 
However, ‘ Psycho’s’ reign must end in a few weeks 
now; and it should be placed in the Crystal Palace 
along with Maxuze.’s chess-player—par nobile fra- 
trum. A YaNKer.” 


— 


PE RSONAL. 


AmonG the numerous honors conferred by for- 
eign scientific societies upon Dr. Paine 
is a membership of the Royal Academy of Sei- 
ences of U psal, Sweden, recently bestowed upon 
him. 

—The Lextngton business has brought out_all 
the old relics of the battle that have been hived 
in New England for a hundred years. The pis- 
tols taken from the British Major Pitcarks at 
Lexington, from one of which the first shot of 
the Revolution was fired, are in possession of 
the grandson of General IskagL PUTNAM, and 
were exhibited at Lexington at the Centennial. 
And Mr. A. Brown, of West Baldwin, Maine, 
brought for exhibition a gun which belonged 
to his great-grandfather, who commanded the 
first company of minute-men engaged in the 
battle, and which is claimed to be the first gun 
fired against the British. We presume that 
the gory weapon so humorously described by 
Lowe in The Courtin’’’ was also on view: 

“ Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ‘em rusted 
The ole queen's arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted.” 

—A gentleman at West Point has been shown 
a communion pitcher having engraved upon it 
the following very remarkable record of old age: 

“ Presented by Samuve. Eag., to the First 
Episcopal Charch in the Town of Fishkill, to commem- 
orate Mr. Eve eszer Horr, by birth a Norwegian. in 
his lifetime attached to the Life-Guards of the Prince 
of Orange (afterward Wit.tsam III. of England). He 
resided for a number of years in this county, and died, 
with unblemished reputation, at Fishkill, 21et March, 
1765, aged One Hundred and Twenty-eight Years.” 

—On the occasion of the thirty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary of the Tribune, the attachés of 
that establishment availed themselves of the Op- 

ortunity to present to Mr. Editor WaireLaw 
{EID an exquisitely chased set of silver, consist- 
ing of a pitcher, tray, afd two goblets, bearing 
appropriate inscriptions. The gift is valued at 
about $1000, and was an appropriate testimonial 
to their chief from the clever men on the staff 
of that able gnd enterprising journal. 

—What is the British House of Commons 
coming to’? It is derisively spoken of as the 
‘‘Bung Parliament,”’ from the fact that among 
its members are two ALLSOPPS (or ‘le X's), 
two Basses, a Guinness, a WaT BOLTON, 
a HANBURY, BOND, and othe usentatives 
of malt. The “ bitter’’ end loomwe up. 

—The late GeorGe Curtis, of Nahant, has en- 
rolled himself among New England’s benefac- 
tors. He bequeaths to his wife during -her life 
the income of his estate, amounting to $300,000. 
After her death the property is to be divided 
in ten equal parts among the following insti- 
tutions: to the American Bible Society; Bos- 
ton Consnmptives’ Home (Dr. CuLLis); Boston 
Young Woman’s Association ; —_ ton Tem- 
porary Home, Boston; B: ston Young Men’s 
Christian Association ; Sustentation Fund of the 


Reformed Episcopal Church; North End Mis- 
sion; American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions; Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, located at Hampton, Virginia ; 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 

—Mr. Jacos P. Swat, who has a picturesque 
place on a high hill in Bronxville, Westchester 
County, Nev. York, presented to the town of 
Concord, Massachusetts, for exhibition at the 
Centennial anniversary, an anvil used in that 
town for the forging of arms for the patriots a 
hundred years ago; ‘also the scissors with which 
were cut the first cartridges for the patriot army. 
Something might have keen said about “ aut scis- 
sor, aut nullus.”’ * 

—Mr. Davip Osment, “ the father of the Free- 
masous’’ of England, died last month at Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire. He was born on Midsum- 
mer-day, 1775, and joined the Freemasons in the 
year 1519. 

—JouNn BriiocK, aged one hundred and one, 
came to the polls at Bristol (Rhode Island) 
town-meeting the other day, and voted. He 
voted for G. W., the F. of his C., at his second 
election, and has balloted at every Presidential 
since save one. 

—Mr. Leicester VERNON, a grandson of the 
donor to the British nation of the celebrated 
Vernon Gallery, died a few days since at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He graduated recently with 
high honors at an English university, and had 
gone to Virginia to invest in land and make a 
home. 

—Of the fortune of $150,000 left by the late 
Sir CHARLES Lye, $10,000 goes to the London 

seological Society, the annual interest of which 

to be applied to the encouragement ef geol- 
ogy or allied sciences. The money,.it is pro- 
vided, is to be appropriated partly for traveling 
expenses, or for memoirs or papers, and without 
reference to the sex or nationality of the author. 

— Mr. SANKEY, the colleague of Mr. Moopy, so 
prominent now as revivalists In England,is a 
son of the Hon. Davip Sankey, of West New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, and the of that 
place says: ‘‘ Whatever may be said of him, no 
one can accuse him of ever having attempted to 
mix politics with religion. He is an intelligent 
Christian gentleman, a singer of the highest ex- 
cellence, and in point of mental culture far su- 
perior to Mr. Moopy.” 

—The older Mr. DIsRaExi grows, the more 
completely is his ascendency noticeable over his 
party, especially in the jaunty, jocular way with 
which he carries little foints.and in his invaria- 
ble good humor in the dispatch of business. Re- 
cently, in the course of a speecijon the Coercion 
Acts, he told the following story of CANNING, in 
re plying to an Irish opponent: CANNING'sS 
time,”’ said Mr. Diskakxi, Champagne was 
inve nte d. [Laughter.} Hedring every body talk 
of dry Champagne, Mr. CANNING had a great de- 
sire to taste it, and CHARLES ELLts, afterward 
Lord SEAFORD, got up a little dinner, care being 
taken that there should be some dry Champagne. 
Mr. CANNING took a glass, and, after drinking 
and thinking a moment, exclaimed, ‘The man 
who says he likes dry Champagne will say any 
thing.” [Laughter.] Now, do not want to 
enter into a controversy with any of my honor- 
able friends who doubt. the existence of Ribbon- 
ism, but this I will say, that the man who main- 
tains that Ribbonism does not exist Is a man 
who—ought to drink dry Champagne.”?” (Loud 
laughter and checrs.) 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE, 


Tur Louisiana Legislature has accepted the Wheeler 
Compromise award, and the Democrats have now s 
majority of seventeen in the House, Eatiliette, the 
Compromise Conservative, has been chosen Speaker. 

Six companies ol cavalry and two of infantry have 
been ordered to the base of the Black Hills as an es- 
cort to Mr. Jenny, the vovermment geologist, who will 
make a survey of the country. Many of the most in- 
fluential among the Indians are said to favor the sale 
of the land for a good round 8am. 

(iovernor Dingley, of Maine, bas written a letter de- 
clining to be a candidate for re-election. 

Navigation was resumed on the Hudson River April 
13, after a blockade lasting frem the close of December. 

The Union Pacific Trow! isn overflowed at Bitter 
Creek Valley, 300 miles west of Cheyenne, and Gavel 
is entirely suspended between Laramie City and O 
den. The water is six feet deep in many places, and Is 
Still rising. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue bill abrogating those clauses of the conatitu- 
tion which grant the ind lependent administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs, the unimpeded intercourse,of re- 
ligious asseciations with their superiors, and freedom 
ot clerical appointments passed ite second reading, 
April 16, in the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. In 
the course of the debate Prince Bismarck said the gov- 
ernment wae loath to proceed to auch measures, but 
they were unavoidable. Since the Vatican Council no 
one possessed the influence the Pope had. With a 
compact party, a well-organized press, and an army of 
shodhent priesta, this power would be serious even if 
it belonged to a native instead of a foreign monarch. 
That monarch, if he had the means, would carry out 
his programme in Prussia, but he would first have to 
destroy the majority of the Prussian people. The 
Prince closed his speech with these words: “ When all 
the breaches in the bulwarks of the atate caused by 
granting too many rights to unworthy objec is are re- 

, then will we be able to conclude peace. 

The Roman Catholic bishops of Prus#ia, after their 
conference at Fulda, addressed a petition to the Em- 
peror William in person, remonetrating againat the 
withdrawal of the state grants, to the maintenance of 
which they declared the honor ‘of Prussia was pledged. 
The ministers, authorized by the Emperor, replied, ex- 
pans regret that the bishops should object to obey 
aws which were always obeyed in other countries, and 
adding that the bishope would have preserved the 
Fatherland from peace-disturbing contusion if they 
had remained faithful to their own convictions and to 
the warnings which they proclaimed befure the Vati- 
can Council. 

The Berlin Post eaye the draft has been completed of 
a bill prob ibiting religious orders in Prussia, except 
those employed in nursing the sick. 

Prince Bismarck, in the course of debate in the Pras- 
sian Parliament on the bill withdrawing state grants 
from the Roman Catholic clergy, declared that since 
the Vatican Council Catholic bishops were merely the 
Pope's prefecta. He aaid he was not an enemy of the 
Catholic Church. He warred only against the papacy, 
which had adopted the principle of the exte rmination 
of heretics, and which was in enmity with the Gospel 
as well as with the Prussian state. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 13th, Cap- 
tain Bailie-Cochrane moved that in the opinion of the 
House the International Code Conference, to meet at 
St. Petersburg, afforded a favorable opportunity for 
England to withdraw her agreement to the Declaration 
of Paris in 1554. The motion was rejected by a vote 
of 36 year to 261 Days, 
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“THE REPUBLIC IN DANGER.” 


SPRING CHICKEN (cackling to Centennial Eagle). “Dear Mr. Eagle, I am seriously alarmed for your safety. Your Constitution is in danger of breaking down; and even if that 


Blackbird does not destroy vou, I am afraid that my Father on the opposite Cliff will peck you to pieces. You had better take refuge under the Shelter of My Wing.” , 
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MASTER AND SLAVES. 

Every day brings more distinctly into view 
he elose alliance between the Democratic party 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
painful degradations to which the former are 

‘Jing to submit themselves in order to Satisfy 
the growing demands of the foreign Church. 
Protestants, often Americans, pledged to main- 
tuin the principles of unsecfirian equality, of 
personal independence, these unhappy politicians 
tind themselves unable to resist the tyranny of 
the priests; and to maintain their party in power 
suffer themselves to be governed in their political 
eondnet by the threats of ultramontane editors 
and the coarse virulence of the Catholic Telegraph 
ol the bre man's Journal, A recent example 
in Ohio shows how abject is the submission ex- 
acted from an American Legislature by its papal 
masters. <A bill was introduced into the Ohio 
Assembly by a Mr. Geonay, one plain object 
of which is stated in several of the Ohio papers 
to be to prevent the Jay readers of the Young 
\fen's Christian Associa- 
tion from performing any 
duties in the 


P 


religious 


prisons, almshouses, and Wo 
other public institutions, r 
and to confer unusual 
and exclusive privileges SEGEI 
upon the Roman Cath- 


olic priests. The proj- 
ect was received with a 
general cry of disappro- 
bation from the Repub- 
lican and unsectarian part 
ofthe community. It was 
something wholly unheard 
of in Ohio to shut out the 
prisoner and the pauper 
from the free ministra- 
tions of Christian men 
and women, and to permit 
no one to approach them 
but the papal priest; and 
although no doubt three 
fourths of this unhappy 
class are of the Romish 
persuasion, vet to all sen- 
sible persons that would 
seem an additional ar- 
gument for trying some 
new means of reforma- 
tion where their own faith 
had proved sO wholly In- 
effective to keep them 
from becoming a burden 
or a terror to the public. 
But the bill had been pre- 
pared under the eye of 
the Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Cincinnati; it was 
evforeed by the threats of 
the whole Jesuitical press. 
‘The Democratic majority 
in the Ohio Legislature 
hesitated to adopt so in- 
iquitous a measure, and 
were evidently reluctantly 
and with shame driven to 
the utter sacrifice of their 
American principles. If 
vou do not vote for this 
hill, said in effect the 
Catholic Telegraph to the 
Democracy, you will fall 
at once from power; it 
is the Catholic vote that 
has placed you in office. 
March 11 it said, ** With- 
draw the support which 
(‘atholics have given to it 
(the Democracy|, and it 
will fall in this city, coun- 
ty, and State as speedily 
ax it has risen to its long- 
lost position and power, 
The party is now on its 
trial.” The threats of the 
Catholic Teleqraph and 
sishop were 
successful, and the Ohio 
Democracy have aban- 
doned forever that prin- 
ciple of unsectarian in- 
dependence which the 
founders of the republic 
planted in the New World. 
Mortification and = in- 
tense indignation, we are 
told, prevail throughout 
the State at the inso- 
lence of the Roman priest- 
hood and the servility of 
the Democratic leaders. 
For the first time the 
foreign Church has open- 
ly shown its power in the 
Ohie Legislature. The threats, the intimida- 
tion, the novel spectacle of the papal priesthood 
interfering in our political affairs for the pur- 
pose of planting European principles on Amer- 
ican soil, have aroused in Ohio a grave feeling 
that may lead to most important results. ‘* We 
did not think,” savs the Cincinnati Gazette, ** that 
the majority of our people, whether they be Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans, were prepared to make 
the Roman establishment the ruling Church in 
Ohio;” and it thinks the Geauan law the begin- 
ning of a long series of papal aggressions. ‘The 
(ineimnati Commercial SAYS, ‘* It is the first in- 
stance in the history of Ohio where the passage 
of any measure of legislation has been put upon 
distinctively sectarian ground, and the members 
(ragooned into its support out of apprehension of 
loss of the Catholic vote.” The Cincinnati Times 


thinks the passage of the Geauawn bill *‘a fla- 
grant insult’ to Protestant, Israelite, and every 
class 


of non-Catholic voters. ‘The Cleveland 
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SOLID VOTE OF THE CATHOLIC CITIZENS Of} 
“THe ‘CHURCH IS LOYAL AND FAITHFUL TO THE DEMOCRATIC 


NHEN ANY OF YOU A 


POLITICAL 


Teader and all the Republican press unite in a 
resolute protest against the action of Dishop 
Purcett and his Catholic Te/egraph, and see 
in their conduct a plain proof that in future the 
Papal Church means to strike openly at repub- 
lican institutions and American freedom. Nor 
is it uninstructive to look back three vears ago 
to a singular phase in our political history which 
also occurred at Cincinnati. Here the Liberal 
Republican party was formed, partly, at least, 
under the auspices of the Catholic Telegraph and 
Bishop Purcert. Here, three years ago, the 
Papal Church pledged all its support to the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Gueevey, and hoped apparently 
by a sudden intrigue te seize upon the national 
government. [It was the Catholic Telegraph 
that gave rise to many of the calumnies against 
General Grant and his administration ; it was 
the Catholic press that was the most violent in 
its denunciations of the: Republican leaders, and 
in gross slanders against the men who had done 
most to save the nation. It was the Catholic 
Telegraph that commanded the Democratic Con- 


rAULT | YOU 


"ARENA WE 


vention at Baltimore to nominate Mr. Grrerry, 
in nearly the same tone of menace which it has 
recently used to the Ohio Leyislature. And we 
mav well beliewe it was a desire to rebuke the 
insolence of a foreign sect in venturing openly to 
claim the control of American politics that help- 
ed in 1872 to swell the Republican majorities im 
everv Free State in the Union.. 

The power of the papal priesthood over the 
Democratic leaders is no doubt, as the Catholic 
Tel. graph asserts, supreme, Nine-tenths of our 
Roman Catholic -population, it tells the trem- 
bling Democracy. are of their party, have raised 
them to office, are conscious of past favors, and 
are expecting more, But it adds the ominous 
threat to those Democrats who may venture to 
oppose the seetariam bill. ** Thes have dng their 
political graves; it will be our fault if they do 
not fillthem. When any of them appear again 
in the political arewa we wilh put upon them a 
brand that every) Catholic citizen will under- 
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stand.” Such is the language which the papal 
priesthood hold to the servile Democracy, and 
such the fatal necessity under which the party of 
Seymour, Kernan, and Tripen is laid to obey 
a foreign Church. ‘They can never throw off 
their chains. The f ‘atholic Tt be graph has shown 
them the naked truth of their condition. Searcely 
a Democrat to-day would be in office in any Free 
State except for the solid and unshaken Catholic 
vote. Even in Connecticut at its recent election 
it was a mass of ignorant and debased ILrish Cath- 
olic voters in the worst wards of Hartford and 
New dlaven that drove the Republicans from 
power, and placed in office the friends of the 
Southern oligarchy and the servants of Rome. 
Of the 53,000 Democrats in Connecticut it is 
safe to assert that 20,000 are Roman Catholics, 
and of the 44,000 Republicans not more than a 
few hundred. In Massachusetts the general in- 
telligence of the people holds the Catholic popu- 
lation somewhat in check, Yet even here the 
power of the foreign Church is beginning to show 
itself. And of the people of Massachusetts, ac- 


stand how Ke.ty, the leader of ‘Tammany Hall, 
can tell the Democratic Assemblymen of the 
country districts that they owe their officéS to 
him alone, since he has but to withdraw the 
Catholic vote, and the whole State would be Re- 
publican. And in nearly all the Western States 
the Catholic Telegraph is equally correct in as- 
suming a despotic power over the Democracy. 
The Catholic vote joined to the Democratic is 
sufficient under ordinary circumstances, when 
Republicanism slumbers, to carry Ohio, Hlinois. 
Indiana, or Missourt; and it is only when the 
people are roused by some sudden impulse of 
patriotism that the foreign faction can be driven 
trom power. But without the Catholic vote the 
proslavery Democracy would sink forever from 
sight. GEGHAN, it seems, wrote a letter to a 
Mr. Mcreny, in which he asserts that two-thirds 
of the Democratic party in Ohio are Irish and 
German Catholics. 

To those who have carefully studied American 
polities for some years past the rigid control ex- 
ercised by the Roman Catholic priesthood over 

the Democratic party has 
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been perfectly plain. ‘Tam- 
many Hall has long been 
a Roman Catholic club, 
and from Tammany Hali 
| Catholie leaders have 
| labored, by a persistent 
effort, to debase and de- 
grade the Démocratic 
party of the countr’¥. 
From them have come 
the most bitter and vio- 
lent. calumnies against 
American institutions, 
manners, habits, officials, 
leaders. No man emi- 
nent in politics, who has 
served his country well, 
has escaped the odious 
slanders of the Democrat- 


ic arid Jesnitical press. 
No man, however infua- 
mous his political career, 
whether traitor, rebel, 
kmave, or public robber, 
but has received their 
umdlivided support if he 
would but serve the in- 
tevests of the foreign 
Church. In the rebell- 


ion the Roman Catholic 
leaders lent all their sym- 
‘pathy to slavery; since 
its suppression they have 
labored to create a new 
Oligarchy at the South. 
Ner can any one fail to 
see that the chief danger 
of the republic must lie 
in -this ** solid, unbroken 
Catholic vote,” which Mr. 
and the Cutho- 
lie Ti leqraph promise in 
shall support the 
Democratic leaders in the 
coming election, in re 
ward for their abject ser- 
vility, and which every 


where has, without this 
suggestion, formed. the 
chief strength of the 


Democratic party. What 
kind of a republic must 
be left to us if our legis- 
laters sink so low as to 
be driven to vote against 
their consciences by the 
threats of Roman Cath- 
newspapers or bish- 
ops? What form of gov- 
ermment must ours be if 
the Democracy league it 
self with the priests, and 
tle priests rule the De- 
mocracy ? In such an 
event we might well de- 
spair of the republic, for 
edneation, good order, 
progress, must perish un- 
der the reign of blind 
famaticicm. Already the 
Democracy has begun the 


- 


party.” —Geghan to Murphy. 

cording to the last census, one-seventh part were 
born in Ireland. In New York, the centre of 
the Democratic party, whence Tammany [fail 
stretches its filaments of corruption over the 
whole State and country, the proportion of Ro- 
man Catholics in the Democracy 1s extraordina- 
rv and overwhelming. Fifty or sixty thousand 
Irish Catholic voters, the least intelligent por- 
tion of our citizens, follow with: blind zeal the 
guidance of their Catholic editors, and for twenty 
vears have commonly succeeded in placing in 
office the infamous, corrupt, and vile. 

In no constitneney, except one guided by blind 
fanaticism and foreign priests, could such men be 
chosen to publie stations as New York has been 
in the habit for twenty years of sending to the 
Legislature, to Gongfess, and selecting for its 
municipal government; and the Catholic Tele 
graph has here no need to threaten to ‘* set its 
brand” npon Protestant Democrats, for we have 
plainly none of them; nor is it difficult to under- 


+ Says the Catholic Telegraph (April 1,1875), when the Geghan Bill had been passed, in obedience to its command, “ THE UNBROKEN, 
ro THE DEMOCRACY AT THE FALL ELECTION.” 
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work of its masters in al- 
most every State. To 
satisfy the priesthood it 
has become every where 
the enemy of unsectarian 
edneation. In New Ha- 
ven and Springfield, iv 
Ohio and Missoun, ir 
nearly every city and vil 
lage of the Union, the 
Democratic leaders are 
preparing the way for the 
destruction of 


of the <om- 
mon schools, and slowly vielding (ofte , perhaps, 
with pain and shame, as in Ohio) to the menace 
of political ruin held over them by the papal 
priests. What, in faet, can they do but submit to 
the power that governs the ruling section of their 
party? Unhappy men! they may assume the 
garb of freemen, but they still wear in secret the 
chains of Rome. But fromi all such servility and 
such compliances the Republican legislator is 
wholly free. No foreign priesthood dares to say 
to him that it has raised him to office, and, if he 
murmurs, will brand him with an ineffaceable 
ruin. No. Republican has ever raised his voice 
against a general education, or fears to say bold- 
ly what he thinks lest he offend the Jesuits and 
the Pope. f. every State, village, or city the 
Republican defies the foreign priesthood, and 
proclaims himself, in the language of Wasn- 
tvetos, above all things and in all an Amert- 
can. 
LAWRENCE. 
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“FOR LOVE IS BLIND.” 


Fate counseled her, if she were wise, 
To set a guard upon her eves, 
And thus be safe from Love's surprise. 


But Youth, the hero, came ere long, 
Came singing through a heedless throng: 
She listened, breathless, to his song. 


“() Fate.” she murmured, “art thou wise? 
I set a guard upon mine eves, 
Yet must [ yield to Love)s surprise!” 


WARD OR|WIFL!? 
A Romance. 


CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 


Tue hot sun pours down on a crowd. ‘Trav- 
elers, paysannes, fish-wives, douaniers, gorgeous 
visitors, and shabby inhabitants, piles of luggage, 
and a screeching steaming mail-packet heaving 
at the side of the quay. It is close upon the Ist, 
the feast of St. Partridge, and several alpen- 
stocked and fishing-rod-laden Britons are rush- 
ing home for-a walk through the stubble. The 
steps of the Hotel des Pachas, on the other side 
of the-way, are occupied by many female trunks, 
and two eveglassed cigars, who are watching the 
proceedings with paternal interest, sometimes 
waking into admiration when a more than usual- 
ly neat pair of silk stockings brave the breeze 
that whips round the hotel corner. The two 
elder Misses Hatchard come up, as they alwavs 
do, om principle, to see the mail off, and giggle 
vouthfully into each other's crumpled faces past 
the cigars; who forthwith exchange remarks of 
a depreciatory character. ‘To whom arrives a 
meerschaum and telescope. 


** Boat rather late to-day,” observes Partagas, ° 


shooting his linen. 

‘* Waiting for the express,” from Meerschaum, 
** Lot of luggage von've got here.” 

‘** Yes, haven't we?” 

‘Who's going away ?” inquires Morales. 

“Pont know. There's the name on the la- 
bels—Colonel Ferrers, by Jove!” 

** Met him here ?” 

‘Yes. Wife's a very nice woman.’ 

von “know that litthe Miss Goring who's 
elways-with them ?” asks Meerschaum, 

Just to speak to. Rather a stand-offish sort 


of girl.” 
** Wish you'd introduce me to her,” with feel- 
ing. 


There's her luggage. 


‘$Too late, my son. 
Evidently going with the Ferrers.’ 

‘* Woe is me for the expdus of the people !” 
pathetically exclaims his petitiofier, as some por- 
ters heave the trunks on to a barrow, and wheel 
off to the packet. 

Presently, accompanied by the smiling land- 
Jord, descends Colonel Ferrers, closely followed 
by Captain ‘Tregarvan, who is doing his best to 
look as if he had nothing whatever to do with 
the list of departures. From sheer nervousness 
he lights his pipe as he talks to the colonel, and 
alter a puff or two absentlyv knocks it out again. 

Clang goes a bell on the landing-stage. 

** Margaret,” shouts the old man to the first- 
floor windows, **if you doh t come at once we 
shall lose the boat.” 

“Oh, you're in lots of |time, colonel,” says 
Partagas, “ Luggage not aboard vet.” 

**1)—d lucky it isn’t!” witha growl... They'd 
go without us as likely as npt.” 

llere we are, Herbert dear: and Mrs. Fer- 
rers appears on the scene, arrayed in purple and 
fine linen of the period. 

A pale sad face looks out from behind her at 
the group on the steps. im is standing talk- 
ing jerkily With Morales, and sending sidelong 
glances at the door. 

** Come, let’s be off,” says the colonel, gather- 
ing up his trappings, and preparing for_a start; 
where's my dressing bag 

A general move and taking off of hats. 

Suddenly from Minnie: ‘* Get me some sher- 
ry, Jim, will you, if there's time?” 

Captain Tregarvan looks jp at her, and com. 
plies swiftly. 

They are standing in the ¢offee-room alone. 

‘*] didn’t want the sherry, Jim. I cant say 
good-by befare all those people.’ 

‘Taking her little hands in his, the poor fellow, 
faltering, savs : 

** God bless my little woman, and make her 
happy ! Good-by, my pet!" And as he kisses 
her brow, she throws her arm’ round his neck, 
and sobs out: 

**Good-by, Jim; good-hy, my darling old 
Jim!” 

Then with a last hug she leaves the room be- 
fore him, and crosses over to the steamer. 

‘“Well, Tregarvan, my boyv—good-by, and 
good luck to you! Well run over some day, 
and see you.” - 

**Good-by, colonel;” and in his ear, “ Be 
good to her.” 

The old Musketeer squeezes his hand, and 
goes on board, 

Jim is just about to bid farewell to: Mrs. Fer- 
rers, when the scuffling of rapidly approaching 
feet attracts his attention. 

Bowing galvanically, stertorously breathing, 
mopping up a beaming beefsteak face with one 
hand, and with the other clutching a magnifi- 
cent bouquet, stands Camille Latour, in a new 
and gorgeous knickerbocker costunfe of white 
calico and red silk stockings. 

‘‘ Ah, madame,” he pants out—‘‘ Djems, Mees 
Gorreeng—I trembled of not arriving im time, 
Ponf! ec'tte chaleur d’enfer! I am come to 
make my‘adieus. Ah, pouf!” A pause for 
breath, 
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“* How kind of you to run so fast! 
glad to have seen you!” 

‘* Madame est bien aimable—and I wished—to 
offer to her—témoignage d’affection—respectu- 
euse—this poor bouquet.” 

E-xclamations of rapture from both ladies. 

** Also if mademoiselle would deign—to carry 
this little flower—in her boutonniere—it would 
—ah, pouf!” 

With which he holds out an exquisite tea-rose 
and gardenia to Minnie, who looks her thanks, 
but can not trust her voice just vet. 


‘*’There’s the last bell,” savs Jim. ‘* Now, 
once more good-by, Mrs. Ferrers. Take care 


how you step.” 

** Adieu, mesdames ; bon voyage!” 

** Good-by, Min.” 

A wave of the hand, a plunge of the boat, and 
they are off, 

‘The fencing master watches on the pier-head 
till the black smoke is but a cloud on the hori- 
zom, then turns with a deep rough sigh to the Rue 
St. Dominique, to the room which never seemed 
dull before, to the rocking-chair which has lost 
its gay little oecupant. 

And if he swears at the hulking young Fn- 
glishman who bursts into the darkened Salle 
d’Armes that afternoon for a *‘turn with the 
gloves,” what wonder ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘PEP. ENGLISH MAIL. 


Cartaty TREGARVAN sitting at his breakfast, 
in company ofthe morning paper. The snow is 
falling fast outside, but has not deterred the usu- 
al shoal of étrenne seekers from calling at No. 
15; for it is New-Year's Day, and the captain is 
known to be good-natured. So the bell has been 
jingling merrily ever since the early dawn, and 
Jim's purse is getting lighter. 

Hie has_no work to-day. His pupils, mostly 
residents, are to hold high carnival and enjoy 
themselves. He will run up to Paris by the noon 
excursion, and choose some new masks and plas- 


trons, of which he stands in need. 


This time last year—what a happy dav it was! 
Is it not written in the history of the Tvegarvans 
how he and Min disported themselves chez La- 
tour; how she surprised him with a magnificent 
pair of slippers; how he surprised her with those 
onyx ear-rings she had coveted for full a month ; 
how they went to the theatre and saw La Biche 
au Bois; and how they wound up the general 
excitement, aided and abetted by c'tte bonne 
Euphrosyne, with a “‘ grogs” to the nouvel an ? 

A knock at the door. 

** Entrez.” 

** Ah, Mossienr Je Capitaine, vovez vous,” savs 
the worthy old handmaiden, rolling in with a ra- 
diant countenance, *‘ je l’savais bien, moi; tenez. 
Not possible that Ma'm’selle Minni should let the 
day pass without wishing us the good year. See, 
rather!” 

And she places a letter in the well-known 
handwriting on Jim's plate, standing, hands on 
her hips, waiting to see him read it. 

But the; captain thinks otherwise, and waves 
his toast in dismissal. ‘* Laissez-moi, ‘Phro- 
syne.” 

Unwillingly she makes for the door. 

** Without doubt there will be some message 
for me,” she says, with a sniff. ' 

** Laissez-moi, donc—enfin !” 

** Allons, je m’en vas.” 

And he js alone with his letter. 


Lonar, December 30, 186-. 

‘* My DEAREST OF DEAR OLD Jims,—Here I 
am, this time coming neatly attired in black and 
white, to wish you a happy New-Year and all 
sorts of success, (Oh, how formal it looks now I 
have written it!) Of course I can’t wish it to be 
as happy a New-Year as the last: that would be 
hoping vou should forget me, wouldn't it, Jim ? 
But I hope you will have lots of pupils, get lots 
of money (and now I'm out of the way vou will 
be able to make more, vou know), and then re- 
tire on your income and settle down here close 
by us. 

** }fow does poor Euphrosyne manage without 
me? Do you get such good dejeuners as I used 
to order for you? See what a conceited thing I 
am! But you can't deny the Havor of my ome- 
lets, can you ? 

**And before I wander away again from my . 
stibject, Cll wish my New-Year's wish properly. 
Dear Jim, may you be as happy as (without me, 
bien_entendu) you possibly can be till we meet 
again, and may we meet again as soon as we 
possibly can! ‘There's a wish and a half for 
you. 

** We are in the midst of preparing for a jnve- 
nile ball to-night; and as it’s juvenile, I am to 
be allowed to display my dancing powers. I 
hope they are fond enongh of splitting straws over 
here. I may go to this, and probably dance with 
the very.same gentlemen who will be at dinner 
to-night, just because a few children are to come 
and keep me in countenance; but dine late! 
Oh dear no; not till I’m sixteen, and then only 
in the country. We sha’n’t go to town till the 
May after next, when I'm to come out regularly, 
and my education will be considered finished. 

** Just at present I am rather idle; that is, I 
am en vacance for three weeks; but I manage to 
keep up my singing and Italian, as I do so want 
te astonish.you when vou see me again. I draw 
a little, sing a little, read J Promessi a little, and 
walk a great deal, so the day passes very pleas- 
antly. 

‘“* There is a duck of an American lady here, a 
friend of Ferrers, who has taken’-Furze Hill for 
the winter,.and is very fond of. driving. She 
often calls for me, and we whirl aléng the roads 
in her pony-phaeton for hours together. Her 


husband, a great invalid, Hercules W. Morant, 


~ 
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died a vear ago, and she ‘ means to have a good 
time now,’ as he was much older than herself and 
a great nuisance. ‘The match was forced on her 
by her parents. He was frightfully rich, vou 
must know. Mrs. Morant seems to have taken 
a great fancy to me, and does every thing to 
make herself agreeable. One thing specially 
draws me to her; that is, she is so sympathique. 
I sometimes tell her about you and Malaise, and 
she never seems so lovable as when her great 
sleepy eves lighten up at my rambling histories 
of your goodness to me. (Oh, Jim, you are so 
MUCH too good to your little ward!) Now, don't 
laugh at all this. She is only twenty-three, and 
very, very beautiful, Gare a vous, M. mon ami, 
if you meet. 

**] think I told yon that Danescourt is only 
five miles from us. Mr. Dane is down here tor 
the hunting season, and drops in now and then 
to look us up. Oh, he does drive such a /ove of 
a drag! He is very kind and amusing; but I 
don’t see much of him, as when he comes I am 
generally at my lessons. I only wish vou had 
all his money. Mrs. Ferrers says he is the rich- 
est man in the county, or will be when his uncle 
dies. He inquired after you the other day, and 
said his father knew you when you were in the 
dear old Musketeers. How I should like to see 
you in your uniform, Jim! You must have look- 
ed something like the Black Brunswicker, didn't 
you? What rubbish? As if you could look like 
any body else! 

**'The colonel and Mrs, Ferrers are all that is 
delightful in their manner with me. They treat 
me more like their own child than a silly girl 
they only met six months ago. ‘The other day 
the colonel came round to my sitting-room, and 
after a few hums and haws, said, 

*** Minnie, my dear, I want vou to know that 
if there is any thing in vour treatment here—I 
mean comfort and so forth—which does not 
come up to the mark, or if you want any thing 
—anvy thing extra, you know—yjust drop into the 
study and tell your old—uncle.’ 

‘** Yon're too kind—uncle,’ I answered. 

** Looking hugely pleased at my calling him 
that, he patted me or the head, and growled, 

*** No, no, not at all. But you come to the 
old boy, and he'll make it all right.’ 

**So that shows you how well I am getting on 
at Holvoak Lodge. 

** Well, I suppose I am beginning to tire vou 
with my chatter; and as even this room—my 
study—is being invaded (as offering pecu#ar ad- 
vantages for the preservation of juvenile cloaks), 
I fancy it is time to shut up and see what I can 
do to help Mrs. Ferrers. 

**Give my love to Maman ‘Phrosyne, write 
soon, and believe me, my darling old Crabs, ever 
your most affectionate ward, 

Gorinc. 

**P.S.—Please accept inclosed braces. (‘They 
took me a long time to work, and I thought of 
you with every stitch. Aren't you flattered 7)” 


**Mossieur le Capitaine will lose his train. 


Mon Dieu! quel temps intini to read a bit of a’ 


letter!” confidentially remarks the old French- 
woman, looking over Jim's shoulder, to his great 
disgust. 

‘** By Jove, only ten minutes!” with a start. 

** And my message 

Elle vous envoie son amour,” Jim = says, 
idiomatically. Adieu ;” and snatching up his 
hat, he rushes off to the station. 


Half a year later. 

Loner, Auquat 4, 

*“You can easily understand, dearest Jim, 
what a surprise the contents of your last letter 
gave me. When I read that my grandfather 
had actually conquered his pride .and asked to 
see me, that his lawvers had written to you, and 
that you tmd sent them my address, [ hardly 
knew what to think. I felt pleased and annoy- 
ed, ashamed and proud; eager to see my un- 
known kinsman, and dreadfully afraid at the 
prospect of an interview with him, knowing as I 
do all his harshness and cruelty to poor papa. 

** Imagine, then, my state of mind this morn- 
ing when I saw on my plate a letter, mono- 
grammed and coroneted, directed in a shaky but 
decidedly aristocratic hand to yours truly. 

** I copy it for your benefit - 


Caste, Arauat 3, 
“**My GRANDDAUGHTER, —I purpose 
calling at Holvoak Lodge to-morrow afternoon, 
and shall expect to see you, with a-view to mak- 
ing arrangements for your future welfare, I 
shall travel by the morning express from Car- 
lisle, and (D.V.) arrive at Leamington about two 
p.M.— Believe me your affectionate grandfather, 

*** ABANA AND PHARPAR.’ 


**T showed the letter to Mrs. Ferrers after 
breakfast, and asked her advice. She insisted 
that I should be a fool if I did not do every thing 
to make myself agreeable to him, and, in fact, place 
myself at his nobility’s disposal. Unfortunately 
for her influence, in comes the colonel, puts ail 
her arguments to the rout, gives me directly op- 
posite advice, speaks with much heat of the Vis- 
count’s selfishness and tyranny, and ends up by 
telling me to shut myself up in my room till 
lunch, think over it seriously, and (with a juron), 
‘I'll leave it to the girl’s common-sense and lov- 
ing heart whether she ought to desert her guard- 
ian and her best friends for a shabby old hypo- 
crite, who has just taken it into his head that he 
wants somebody to see him safe and comfortable 
into his coffin.’ And begging my pardon for 
speaking so about a relation of mine, he stumps 
out of the room in a fume, and is heard outside 
ordering another cover to be laid at two o'clock 
for Miss Goring s grandfather. 

** Well, I sat feeling very miserable, and long- 
ing to have you, Jim, to consult (for you never 
gave me the slightest bit of advice in your letter ; 
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I suppose you also lenve it to Iny COMMON-sense ) 
till the gong sounded for lunch. Almost ar the 
same moment a fly rolled up the drive, and J 
could not resist the temptation of looking out of 
one of the hall windows, blottie behind a great 
curtain and some armor. 

**'To see the very opposite of what I expected 
I looked at papa’s handsome face in my locket, 
and wondered how ever his father could be so 
mesquin. A little frail old man. Helped up the 
steps by his valet-—badly dressed, in dingy o}d 
clothes; gouty (though I never should have 
thought so pious and abstemious a creature guilty 
of that; perhaps it’s in the family; perhaps 7 
shall be gouty some day); an enormous white 
cravat round his wrinkled old throat; a pair of 
glittering cold blue eves peering out under rag- 
ged white evebrows; thin lips; and a thin, prom- 
inent, aquiline nose—thats Abana and Pharpar, 
eleventh viscount, Oh, by-the-way, I forgot : a 
shocking bad hat! 

** How I got over the meeting I don’t know. 
I tumbled into the room somehow, holding out 
my hand, and inquiring insanely, ‘Don’t vou 
know me, grandfather?’ As if by any possibili- 
ty the poor old thing conld know me! 

** He was talking to Mrs. Ferrers when I came 
in. and turned with a start at the sound of my 
vou 

Come here, child,’ he quavered out. 

**T came. 

** Looking very nervous and rather confused, 
he took amy outstretched hand, and hesitated, 
Then, holding my forehead between his shaky 
fingers, he gazed into my eves as well as he could 

I'm a good bit the taller), and muttered, ‘ Just 
like him—just like him.’ Finally, he kissed the 
roots of my bair, and said, * How do you do, my 
dear rranddanghter 

**We hunched together; he eating hardly any 
thing. drinking water. After we had all done, 
Colonel Ferrers led the way into his study, and, 
to my horror, left me alone with the Viscount. 
‘Now for it,’ I thought. 

**T won't recount the whole conversation—my 
letter is long enough already—but I'll put down, 
as best I can remember, the most exciting part 
of it. After I had firmly but politely refused his 
proposal, which I expected and feared—an im- 
mediate removal to Upperton Castle, and pros- 
pective inheritance of his * personal estate,’ as he 
calls it—he began talking about duty, natural 
ties of relationship, proper affection, and so on 
This stung me ‘to the quick. Mv passionate 
temper fired up at once. ‘To sit there, and hear 
the hard-hearted old man talk about the ‘ pain- 
ful but unavoidable circumstances which had pre- 
vented him from enjaving as much of his dear 
departed son’s society as he could have wished,’ 
was too much. Wasnt it, Jim ? 


** What! I exclaimed in a mad rage. ‘Do 


-you expect me to sit still ard hear vou go on 


about duty, affection, and all that? You, whose 
duty it was to save my poor father from dving 
unknown, and almost uncared for, in a foreign 
land! Where was vour affection then? What 
did youn do with vour anxiety about natural ties 
of telationship then?’ , 

**T am not accustomed to be addressed in 
this manner,’ slirilly broke in the old man, trem- 
bling all over with suppressed agitation, and 
nervously moving his feet and hands. 

*** What was his crime?’ I continued, wildly. 
‘Marrying poor mamma, who died of want and 
anxiety, far from her friends ?’ 

*** Yon have no right to set vourself up as a 
judge over me,’ he muttered, with querulous re- 
proach, 

*** don’t,’ said, rather more quietly, erving 
fast. ‘I never should have said any thing dis- 
agreeable but for you.’ 

***1T came here with the best, the kindest in- 
tentions,’ he whimpered. ‘1 offer you a splen- 
did social position, home, and that sort of thing, 
and you—you abuse me—positively abuse me.’ 

*** It's nothing but selfishness!’ [ exclaimed, 
with fury. ‘ You harden vourself in vour pride, 
for twenty vears, against your son and his child ; 
and now, just because you want somebody to 
love you, you hold out your money as a bait. 
Your ** social position,” did you say? And my 
father died in a garret! D’you think J've no 
pride ?’ 

***She abuses me,’ he repeated, plaintively— 
‘abuses me!’ 

don't!’ I snapped ont. 
telling the truth.’ 

‘**T am your nearest relation,’ urged the Vis- 
count, after a pause, * therefore it is fitting you 
should live with me. You have been already 
too long under the control of that worthless 
man, Captain Tregarvan. ‘These Ferrers people 
may be all very well; but I do hope that, as my 
granddaughter, you will carry out my wishes, 
and let this—this fencing master know that such 
a state of things must now come to an end.’ 

“Not at all!’ I burst out again; ‘a mere 
tie of blood, without the love that quickens it, to 
tempt me from the man who has sacrificed the 
ten best years of his life to give me food, shel- 
ter, education, unbound by any such tie? A 
mere relationship of descent to tempt me from 
the relationship of pity ?’ 

am your grandfather, he reiterated, ‘and 
would—’ 

**Whvr do ghm®to me,’ I interrupted, 
hitterly, ‘ with all these arguments, after twenty 
vears of desertion and oblivion ?’ 

' * A silence, unbroken for a minute. Then, 
in a piteons whisper close up to me, ~ 

**Can you not understand 

“The sight of those wretched white hairs 
bending over mv hand moved me strangely, and 
I kissed the old man in a revulsion of feeling. 

‘** Let us be friends, grandfather; but don’t 
ask me any thing more.’ 

* And so we parted. Was I right, Jim? 

**It is agreed that I am to write to him now 
and then and report progress. Send me a line 


‘I can't help 
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coon to say whether you approve of what I have 
done. 
‘It is getting very late, and I very sleepy: 
so good-night, my dearest and best of protectors. 
‘+ Ever your loving MINNIE. 


A year later. 

“59 Hertronp Marrarr, W., Jtene 3, 

“ My OLD Dariine,—I don't know 
how L could better employ my Sunday morning 
than in writing to you, va que I am not at al 
inelined to go to church, even though it be St 
Ethelfride’s, and the music beautiful to distrac 
tion. The flesh certainly is much too weak, aft 
er the excitement of this last month, to do any 
thing but take a day's rest. Not to mention tha! 
we are due at the Zoo about four oclock, anc 
that Captain Prediger will be standing by the 
entrance, to a dead certainty, as we arrive, which 
will entail a dreadful amount of fatigue in the 
way of fencing with soft speeches, and still ‘ soft- 
er’ looks. Poor man! I Aave got sucha killing 
thing in bonnets for his edification. And lace 
is his weakness! I'm sorry for him to-day, |! 
remember last year wondering how I should feel 
when I was ‘ out.’” Well, to tell the truth, I like 
it tremendously. It suits me ‘down to the 
ground.” Which sounds very dissipated and 
worldly, but is the fact.. You know I was al- 
wavs fond of le clinquant. I am not changed 
in the least. And yet I fancy the fascination 
of it all won't last long—only as long as it re- 
mains a novelty. I[ mean to enjoy this season 
anyhow; go in for it heartily, and then (per- 
haps) become a useful member of society. 

‘* No sooner had we left our cards at the va- 
rious houses Mrs. Ferrers considered the best 
form than we received heaps of visits and invi- 
tations. Polite, wasntit? Among others came, 
to my awe, a high and mighty dame known to 
mortals as the Marchioness of Quincailler, ac- 
companied by her daughter, Lady Harriet Tyn- 
pott. 

** A fine old lady, whose white curls give her 
aquiline features a great resemblance to the coun- 
tenance of a solemn ram—an expression modified 
into lamb-like beauty with Lady Harriet. 

‘*Eh, bien, the Marchioness explained that, 
being an old friend of my grandfather, he had 
written’ to beg her to lend me the shield of her 
patronage on my introduction into society. She 
proposed, therefore, that my début should take 
place at her next ball, and that she should pre- 
sent me at the first Drawing-room. 


**T will not weary your soul with a descrip-. 


tion of the dress I wore on the auspicious even- 
ing at Eaton Square. It was very chic, and aw- 
fully expensive. But then one does not come 
out every day. 

‘**T was a great success, you ll be glad to hear; 
my dances were snapped up at once, and the 
amount of men who bothered my partners for an 
introduction, and then wanted to secure valses 
at future hops, was tremendous. ‘That was the 
occasion, moreover, of my first conquest. Never 
once has Captain the Ilonorable Augustus Pre- 
diger swerved from his devoir since the night we 
met—son of Lord Sacristy, and a metber of her 
Majesty's 6th (L[ronclads} Dragoons: )pas mal, 
eh, for a first shot? Of cours@my.greatest sen- 
sation, as far as I have gone, was the Drawing- 
room, That I need scarcely describe. We got 
on very well in the antechambers, as we came 
across some of our set; but when my turn care, 
1 felt most shockingly nervous, and wished the 
Princess of Wales any where else. Neverthe- 
less, [ got through my ‘ courtesy’ all right, and 
was much fetched by an approving glance from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Canada, who 
looked any amount of sudden deaths at me, and 
exchanged whispers with his chum and equerry, 
Putty Whyte. By-the-way, talking of that said 
youth, Sir Pulteney was introduced to me only a 
few nights ago at Lady Vabontrain’s, and assev- 
erated that [ was sure of an invitation to the state 
ball, the Duke was wild for a dance with me, and 
so forth. After which—farcenr fieffé that he is 
—he commenced a little business on his own ac- 
count in the conservatory, 

got to know Lady Vabontrain through: 
Mrs. Morant,-who is in London, and still very 
fond of me. I enjoy her dances more than any 
others I have been to; she seems to get sucli 
jolly people together, that is, they are, of course, 
the same people one meets every where, with the 
difference, I suppose, that the bores and dowdie. 
are excluded; so the rooms are not crowded, 
and every one is happy. Gus Prediger very 
nearly committed himself seriously at Lady V.'s. 
[ think her splendid fizz and the gardenias in my 
hair had something to do with it; but he cer- 
tainly was only saved from hopeless and irre- 
trievable disaster by Putty Whyte, who tarned 
up at the critical moment to claim me for the 
‘next.’ 

‘*T am dreadfully disappointed, Jim, that yon 
won't hear of our coming over to see you till 
next year. It’s all very well to say, ‘Come as 
soon as vou like after the day youre eighteen.’ 
I think it’s very cruel of you. . Why not ran over 
to London and bring Mohammed to the mount 
ain, if you won't agree to any thing else ? 

‘**] have just had my photo done by Elliot and 
Fry. I hope youll like it as well as you did 
the last. Every body here admires it; but you 
know, Jim, there is no admiration I rea/ly care 
for but yours, 

‘* Mr. Dane came to dinner with us last night, 
and bestowed the light of his preserice and con- 
versation chiefly on poor dear little me. He 
begged and implored me ‘ for about the space of 
three hours’—no, twenty minutes—to give him 
my physiognomy, but | sternly refused. I didn't 
quite see it, 

** And now, my darling old Jim, after all this 
trash, to pour out all my gratitude for the mag- 
nificent present I received last night, and the 
dear letter inclosed. To think that you should 


have had that sweet old snuff-box broken up to 
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make ear-rings for me! ‘Thank you a thousand 
times for your kindness. It is not so much the 
value of the diamonds (which are lovely) that | 
am thinking about; it is the continual proofs of 
an affection and generosity which I feel myself 
unworthy of, but can never forget. 

‘I shall wear them at the first opportunity, 
and they shall talk to me about you all the even- 
ing. 

‘** Ever your loving and good-for-nothing 

** 

‘*P.S.—We went to Hurlingham yesterday 
afternoon to ste the Ouks Sweepstakes shot for. 
Who do you think took it?) Sir Harry Vesey, 
the man who fenced with you at Malaise. ‘They 
say he makes £20000 a year by pigeon-shooting, 
pyramids, and écarté, Shady, very.” 

Captain Tregarvan looks long and earnestly at 
the sweet haughty face. ‘* A year more to wait! 
Will she be changed in heart, as in form, I won- 
der?” 

Winter again. 

“Norway Prace, mr. Mattos, January 28, 

‘*() mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, hear 
me ere [—break my praiseworthy intention of 
confessing my sins. But first, let me tell you 
how it came about, 

‘* We arrived here a fortnight ago to spend a 
week with Lord Vabontrain. ‘The house was 
quite full, and festive nights succeeded jolly days, 
so that when our time was up, and Lady V. 
pressed us, as she alone can press, to stay on, 
we were nothing loath to give way gracefully, aud 
make up our minds to go on enjoying ourselves, 

‘** Well, we had all sorts of fun—dancing ev- 
ery night, charades now and then, billiards yery 
often, and seuffling continually. 

**I don't know what it is, the atmosphere of 
the dissipated old place, [ suppose, with its mys 
terious little staircases and atlectionate- looking 
bay-windows ; but anvhow, I never felt so in- 
clined for making determined attacks upon the 
happiness and equanimity of the male sex. In 
fact, as I have continued my passage of arms 
with Gus Prediger, who has been here all the 
time in full glory of annihilating velvet and bi- 
jouterie, and as Reginald Dane, Esq., has con- 
sidered it hisduty to make an attempt at cutting 
ont that pride of the service, | have been com 
pelled to try my hand at driving a pair. Which 
up to this day I have succeeded in doing with 
amusement to myself, and— Well, [ think they 
like their couchy. Yesterday morning it rained 
tomeats and bull-dogs; we were at our wits’ end 
for something to do, Tired of billiards, sick “ot 
bagatelle, proof against the charms of 
questions and crooked answers’— que faire? 
‘Happy thought’ from me. * My kingdom for a 
battledore and shuttlecock!’ We soon routed 
ont an ample provision of both, and (it is now 
useless to conceal it from you any longer) we ca- 
reered helter-skelter up stairs, old men and ma- 
trons, young men and maids, and romped like 
children for an hour and a half on the old oak 
landing. We ceased from exhaustion. But oh, 
such fun! 

** That afternoon an absurd incident oceurred 
which I shall laugh over to my dying day. It 
was on this wise. Passing through the hall, on 
my way to the library, I espied Gus Prediger 
flattening his nose against a window at one end, 
and Mr. Dane, ditto ditto, at the other, lok- 
ing out at the steady drizzle. I went on my 
way rejoicing, and making myself comfortable 
with a book, occupied a few minutes in wonder- 
ing which of the two would come after me first 
—TI think the betting was 6 to 4 on Gus—when 
two gentle creaks, and the two opposite doors 
of the room opéned simultaneously, revealing 
Rh. 1). coming in from the hall, and Captain 
Prediger, who had gone round by the drawing- 
room, on desperate deed intent. ‘They both 
gave a little start at seeing each other, hesita- 
ted, and then came forward, looking as casual 
as they possibly could, and retiring with news- 
papers to remote corners of the room. Fancy 
poor little me in the middle, and those two great 
men glaring at each other like that in dead si- 
lence! It seemed so irresistibly comic to me 
that, after struggling for a minute or two with 
my feelings, I burst out all at once into a mad 
fit of langhter. Dane followed suit, and soon 
Gus came in with his noodles haw-haw! No 
one said a word, and [ went off into a fresh fit 
at the absurdity of us three sitting there cackling 
at nothing in particular. I was very angry with 
myself for being so silly, but I positively cou/d not 
help it. Mon Dieu, comme je bavarde! To the 
point, 

** This morning, as I was returning from an 
expedition to the stables with Bella Marmont, we 
came across my captain doing a weed on the ter- 
race. 


* cross 


***Tet’s go and have a look at the dairy,’ L 


proposed. 

***Can’t,” said Bella; ‘I must run in, and 
write letters to post-time.’ 

**Upon which G. P. offers himself as escort, 
and we toddle off through the park. Bat here 
I will draw a veil over the harrowing scene. I 
will stop in time. I was just about to give you a 
circumstantial acconnt of my first—offer, ‘here 
— it's out ; somebody actually wants me to coin- 
mit matrimony! As soon as we had invaded 
this pretty tile-paved show-place, and found our- 
selves alone—I suppose the dairy-maids were all 
busy churning—he broke into a regular roman- 
tic speech about—well, you know what I mean. 
How Iam floundering! Ina word, he asked me 
to marry him; and | refused, unmoved by any 
amount of lamentation and gnashing of teeth. 

“* When we walked in, Dane was on the steps, 
and noticing the captain’s funereal countenance, 
had the cheek to whisper, with a wicked grin, 
‘Well ?’ 

** 1 Looked at him (with a capital L), and ran- 
ished,” 

(to 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


MAY. 

1.—SS. Philip and James, 

2.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 

6.— Ascension-day. 

9.—Sanday after Ascension. 

Sunday, 16.—W hit-Suanday. 

Sunday, 23.—Trinity-Sunday. 

Sunday, %80.—Firet Sunday after Trinity. 

Wednesday, 5.—Union Christian Convention, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 

Friday, 7.—Southern Baptist Convention, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, 

Tuesday, 11,—International Snnday-echool Conven- 
tion, Baltimore. 

Wednesday, 19.—German Reformed Synod (triennial), 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Genera! Con- 
ference Methodist Church, Prince- 
ton, Iilinoia 

Thursday, 20.—Presbyterian. General Assemblica— 
Northern, Cleveland; Southern, St. 
Louisa. 

Tuesday,  %%—Baptist Anniversaries, Philadelphia. 

Wednesday, #6.—Genveral Synod Lutheran Church, Wil)- 
iamsport, Pennsylvania. Interna- 
tional Young Men's Christian As 
suciation, Richmond, Virginia. ¢ 


JUNE. 


6.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
11.—St. Barnabaa 

Sunday, _13.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %0,—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, %4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
Sunday, Sanday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 2.—St. Peter. 


Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Thuraday, 
Sunday, 


Sunday, 


Friday, 


— 


Ir is much to be regretted that the conference 


| between the promoters of Roman Catholie edu- 


cation in this city and the committee of the 


| 


Board of Education should have so far been 
wholly private. Publicity is desirable, because 
the interests at stake are most valuable both to 
tle city and the State. The interview between 
the School Committee of the Common Council 
of Buffalo and the Catholics was very fully re- 
ported in the papers of that city, and disclosed 
very clearly the object which the petigioner- 
had in view. The question, among others, was 


asked, “ Would the passage ofa law or ordinance 


removing from our present school discipline the 
religious exercises and teachings to which you 
object be satisfactory to the petitioners?” The 
answer given was, ** No, it would not: we want 
our own religion taught to our own children.”’ 

The proposition made by the Catholics of this 
city is, as we understand it, this: the lease of 
their school buildings to the Board of Education 
dy ring the achool hours of each day Ps the submis- 
sion of their teachers for examination by the 
Board of Education, and the acceptance of such 
us may prove to be qualified, Under such an 
arrangement the control of the Board over the 
schools would be merely nominal. The propo- 
sition will, we think, be rejected very promptly 
as inadmissible. 


The Rev. TarYtor, an American evan- 
gelist who has spent many years in California, 
Australia, South Africa, and British India, has 
joined Messrs. Moopy and Sankey tn London. 
Hie has preached in Agricultural Hall to a large 
congregation. On Good-Friday Lord SHartes- 
BURY was among the persons of note on the 
jatform at Agricultural Hall. Crowded meet- 
ings have also been held in Astley’s Theatre, 
It was intended to lease Her Majesty's Opera- 
house for special services, but at last accounts 
a seat or stock holder bad interposed legal ob- 
jections, 


A motion has been introdneed Into the Leg- 
Isluature of Massachusetts to expunge from the 
colonial records of the State the sentence of ban- 
ishment against Roger Wiititams. This is go- 
ing very far back to do justice. Roger WILL- 
trams had a clearer perception of the principle of 
religious toleration than his New England con- 
temporaries. One of the dangerous opinions 
attributed to him was “that the magistrate 
ought not to punish the breach af the first table 
fof the moral law] otherwise than in such case 
xs did distarb the civil peace,” 


The meeting of the General Synod of the Lu 
theran Churches, May 26, in Williamsport, Penn 
sylvania, revives the discussion of the quftstion 
of a more perfect union of Lutherans in the 
United States. All parties are weary of the 
present divisions, and there appears to be a gen- 
eral agreement that a “colloquium,” or confer- 
ence, called to Gonsider a basis of union, ean al 
lexnst do no harm. The Lutheran body is large, 
and grows rapidly in this country. There are in 
all 54 synods, 2568 ministers, 4639 churches, and 
561,572 communicants. Ten of the synods are 
wholly independent; besides these there are a 
General Synod (North), a General Synod (South), 
a General Council, and a Synod! al Conference, 
Fitteen theological seminaries and sixteen col- 
leges promote the work of higher education, 
Eighteen English periodicals, twenty-four Ger- 
man, three Norweyian, four Swedish, and one 
Danish periodical distribute Information among 
the people. What the prospects of a more bar- 
monious organization of this mass of Protest 
ants are it is not easy to determine; bat if ef 
fected, it would greatly increase the power of 
Lutheranism in the United States, 


Some enrious enstoms, mostly associated with 
Good-Friday or Easter, are still kept up in Lon- 
don. By direction of the will of Peter Symowns, 
sixty children from Christ’s Hospital were pre- 
sented, after service at All-hallows Church on 
Good- Friday, with a packet of raisins,a bun, and 
anew penny. According to the provisions of 
another will, twenty-one sixpences are dropped 
on the ground in the church-yard of 8t, Barthol- 
omew the Great, and are picked up by as many 
widows, The Blue-coat Boys of Christ Church 
Hospital in the Easter season march in proces- 
sion to visit the Lord Mayor of London, who 
presents each with a gold or silver coin fresh 
from the Mint. 


The Rev. Dr. Sroventon, one of the leaders 
of the Independents of Great Britain, and for 
many years the pastor of the ehapel in Allen 
Street, London, has resigned his charge, and 

reached his farewell sermon to his congrega- 

n on the first Sunday morning of April. Dr. 
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STOUGHTON will be remembered as one of the 
English delegates to the Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York, 


Cardinal Maxntne formally assumed his new 
ecclesiastical title in the Church of San Grego- 
rio, Rome, on the last Wednesday of March. The 
ceremonies, which lasted an hour anda half, were 
witnessed by more than a thousand Englishmen 
and Americans, The North German Gazette, in 
discussing the social effects of the bestowal of 
the cardinalate on Archbishop MANnwyIne, ex- 
presses the ovinion that the precedence accord- 
ed in Catholic countries to the begrers of this 
title can not be looked for in England. On this 
point it says: “* Monsignor Mannrne has availed 
himself of every opportunity to obtain a place in 
the upper grades of society in Engiand,and wish- 
es to compel it to recognize his rank in aCbhurch 
which is In England, properly speaking, only 4 
dissenting sect. The great noblemen of the 
Hlouse of Lords, however, would hardly be dis- 
posed to take their places behind a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate. The good relations which have 
hitherto existed between the archbishop and the 
aristocracy might therefore, should he adhere to 
his claims, become rather less friendly. Itis even 

vossible that the question may be raised in the 
louse of Commons as to whether a British sub- 
ject can accept the title of cardinal without the 
consent of the govyernment.”’ 


After a twelve weeks’ illness, Mr. Sprrcron 
resumed preaching In his Tabernacle on Sunday, 
March 3 An eye-witness reports that “ when 
the front-doors were opened, at 10.55, the eager 
crowd that pressed forward like a heaving wave 
was checked in its progress by another crowd 
already in possession, nearly every seat being 
occupied before the public were allowed ingress, 
Iiundreds were left in the rear hopelessly bat- 
tling for admission.” 


A very concise but very clear statement of the 
organization of Universalism in the United States 
is furnished by the Jurish Helper. There are 985 
parishes in fellowship with the General Conven- 
tion, presided over by 674 ministers. The com- 
iunicants are thus distributed : 


Churrhea Moembera 

Enatern States. cccces 
Middle States 123 
Weeaetern States ............. 4 12,773 

Total..... 31,005 

The eeneral funds are: 

The Murray Centenary Fund ......... $129,901 
The Ballou Centenary Fund ......... . 131 
The Gunn Ministerial Fund ........ -- 8,460 

Total funda 


There are five Universalist colleges In the United 
States, to wit, Tafts, in Massachusetts; Lom- 
bard University, in Dlinois; St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, in New York; Smithson College, in In- 
diana; and Buchtel College, in Ohio, These 
have assets to the amount of $1,830,000. There 
are nine periodicals in the country devoted to 
the advocacy of Universalist principles, 


The Free Church of Scotland has lost by death 
In Rome the Rev. Dr. BUCHANAN, one of its 
founders. He took a leading part in the disrup- 
tion of 1843, and since the death of Dr. Canp- 
Lisi has been regarded as one of the foremost 
represetitatives of Scotch Presbyterianism. The 
Presbyterians of London have also lost the Rey. 
Dr. Ferouson, who recently died at the age of 
seventy. The death is also announced of the 
Rev. Joseru C. D).D., of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. Dr. 
STILES was, some time before the late war, pas- 
tor of the church in New Haven of which the 
late GERARD HALLOCK, editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, was a ruling elder. During the war 
he’served as a chaplain in the Confederate army. 


Theantl-Jesuit riot in Buenos Ayres, of which 
mention has already been made by calle, was an 
atfuir of great magnitude, at least 20,000 persons 
baving participated in it. According to the 
Buenos Ayres Standard, the crowd had first been 
gathered by a public meeting in the theatre, 
where a speech in denanciation of the Jesuits 
was made by Dr. Sacptas and others, The cry 
was raised, ** To the archbishop’s palace !"’ and 
the people rushed out. Banners were carrie 
inscribed with the mottoes, “* Down with the 
Jesuits!” “ Free Church and Free State!’ The 
palace was entered and sacked. The cry was 
then beard, ** To the college!’ which was fired 
and burned down. Some of the Jesuits escaped 
by back-doors; several were killed. Books, ta- 
bies, crosses, priests’ clothes, were tumbled into 
the street or carried off by the assailants. 


The Methodist Conferences which take their 


‘names from the city of New York closed their 


annual sessions the same day, April 15. The 
New York East Conference, which met at Meri- 
den, reported 283 churches, 280 ministers, 38,724 
members, 43,497 Sunday-school scholars, charch 
property of the vaine of $4,201,200, and parson- 
ages of the value of $743,500. The New York 
Conference, which met at Poughkeepste, report- 
ed 38,611 members, 164 local preachers, 174 par- 
sonages, valued af $808, 100, and 375 churches, val- 
ued at $3,982, 


Numerons religions houses are springing up 
around the grotto of Lourdes, The foundations 
have been laid “of the immense residence for 
the missionaries,’’ which will-have a front of 120 
yards, 

Like a cood Catholic, the King of Spain, Ar- 
Fonso XIT., washed the feet of twelve paupers 
on Holy-Thursday, and-then waited on them at 
tible. The ceremony was performed in the 
royal palace, in the presence of the court, the 
diplomatic body, ahd an immense assembly, of 
whom eight bundred were ladies, The twelve 
men, who are supposed to represent the Apos- 
tles, were seated on a settee, each one with a leg 
bare, and got up to as perfect a decree of clean- 
liness as was possible. The king was dressed in 
uniform, had a towel girt about him, and did the 
washing in a very few minutes. Cardinal Mo- 
RENO, Archbishop of Valladolid, followed after 
and sprinkled perfumed water over each bare 
foot. The twelve paupers were then seated at a 
table, and the king banded them dish after dish. 
The report says that ALFonso enjoyed the fun 


| immensely, and moved about as if he at least 


was having a good time, 
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ON THE ROAD TO NEW DIGGINGS. 


Over double-page engraving represents a party 
of Western miners on their way, with a long train 
of mules and wagons, to ‘some new part of the 
country where gold or silver diggings have been 
discovered. They have come to a very steep and 
rough poftion of the; mougtain gorge, through 
which they slowly wind their way, and the train 
halts for a few moments to give the teams a 
breathing spell before commencing the harder 
ascent. Our artists traveled for several days 
with such a party, and the picare we give is an 
accurate transcript of an actual scene, both as re- 
gards the picturesque and romantic pass where 
the halt has taken place and the figures and cos- 
tumes of the miners. 


IN AN ELEVATOR. 


‘Mrs. James Atsop at home on the Thurs- 
“days of December from 2 to 5 p.m. Hotel Kel- 
leran, West Royisten Street.” 

It was the last Thursday of December, and 
quite a little throng of fashionable people had 
assembled at the Hotel Kelleran in response to 
this card. The preceding ‘Thursdavs had been 
wet and stormy; this was a model winter's day, 
crisp with frost and sparkling with sun. Car- 
riages drew up before the door in long, double 
rows; a mob waited on the sidewalk to watch 
the ladies going in; the elevator was on the wing 
continually, bearing gorgeoussdames aloft to the 
third story. It was a busy afternoon for the por- 
ter and the “elevator boy;” but as that func- 
tionary, a youth of some forty summers, remark- 
ed to his confederates, ‘* Weddings. is weddings, 
and it ain't every day we have a bride in the 
house, ‘specially such a stunner as this one. Gor- 
ry! ain't she a beauty neither? I'd like to be 
a-takin’ of her up all day! 

Estella Blodgett had always been ‘called a 
beauty. Why, was not so easy to say, for, as 
she herself once candidly remarked, ‘*‘ When 
you come to look at me, I'm not so very pretty — 
in fact, no prettier than other people.” This 
was quite true. Beauty often consists in a cer- 
tain nameless charm; brightness, unexpected- 
ness, tact, and sweetness combined, and these 
Estella had. For the rest, there were dark hair 
aml eyes, a clear, brilliant skin, a dimple, a white 
slender hand; but, 9s I said, she was no prettier 
than American girls are apt to be, only people 
persisted in thinking her so. She wore these 
unmerited laurels gracefully enongh ; snecess did 
not spoil het; her list of friends numbered as 
many women as men, which is always a test to 
the ‘qualities of a beauty. But never, people 
agreed, had Estella Blodgett been sweeter, more 
unatfectedly cordial and fascinating, than WAS 
Estella Alsop that afternoon as she glided about 
her pretty new rooms, welcoming, greeting, mak- 
ing every one feel at home. 

‘** How happy she looks!” observed Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. 

‘“* Well, who wouldn't be happy, with the love- 
liest French trousseau that ever was, and such a 
nice husband as hers?” asked Constance Ferris. 

Two or three people laughed at the uncon- 
scious warmth of Constance’s tone. 

**For my part,” putin Alice Ordway, “I 
never could quite see that James Alsop was so 
charming. He shuts me right up; I don’t get 
on saith him at all. Estella used to feel so too, 
and I never understood how she came to like 
him at the last.’ 

‘* Ah, you never tried him in an elevator,” 

said Mrs. Dalrymple, looking funny. 
‘In an elevator! What do vow mean ?” 

“‘Oh, thereby hangs a tale.” 

** Who is that lady in gray that hast just come 
in?” inquired Constance. **See, Kstella is 
speaking to her now. 

‘* Hlow pleased Mrs. Alsop looks! 

Estella was looking more than pleased. She 
had kissed the lady in gray twice as they met, 
and now stood holding her hands and s speaking 
rapidly. 

‘You bronght your bag, Ernest? You are 
going to stay? I’ve set my heart on having you 
christen our spare room,” 


” 


“Yes, the bag is outside. Never mind it 
now. or me. We shall have time for all that 


by-and-by, and you have your other friends to 
see tos 

are beginning to go. 
Run into my bedroom, Ernest ; 
this, and take off your bonnet.” 

**"The elevator !—do tell me what yon mean,” 
persisted Alice Ordway, detaining Mrs. Dal- 
rvymple. 

‘*Come round for five-o’clock tea to-morrow, 
and you shall have the full, true, and particular 
history,” promised that lady. ‘* It is too late for 
story-telling now. I must go.” 

‘The last guest departed, and Estella ran back 
into the drawing-room. 

** Now, Ernest, dear old Ernest. I have yon 
to myself at last. Come and get settled, and 
make believe you have lived here always. See, 
this is your room. Isn't it cozy ?” 

‘“‘It is charming”—looking abont the dainty 
chamber, with its walls and carpet of pale griy 
touched ‘with blue, its fresh chintzes, and gay 
little fire. ‘*I never saw apy thing prettier or 
more complete. How do you like living on a 
flat, Stella ?” 

‘**Oh, very much. I don’t. know abont flats 
in general : ; but this is delightful, quiet, con- 
venient, and we are so high up that we really 
have something like a view. James and I are 
very proud of our view. But we began with 
pleasant associations, you know. The Pevtons 
used to live here. Sach nice people! 
it was that it all began,” 


It? 


It is almost five. 
the one next 


Dear old stupid, you know 
our engagement; no, not our 


** Yes, our it. 
what I mean: 


‘tleman. to match me: 


And here | 
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engagement—that came later—but our finding 
each other out; the preliminary emotions, and 
all that.” 

‘*T want to hear about ‘all that,’” said Er- 
nestine, as they returned to the drawing-room 
and settled themselves before the fire. ‘‘ I miss- 
ed the letter you wrote at the time of your en- 


gagement, you remember, and really I know al- | 


most nothing, except that here you are. 

**So you did. Well”—looking at the clock— 
** there's a good hour before dinner, and James 
_will be late to-day, because he has gone to a fac- 
ulty meeting. You know, of cdurse, 
professor, and excessively wise and learned ?” 

**Yes; I know so much.” 

** I nsed to be dreadfully afraid of him,” went on 
Estella, with alittle langh. ‘* He isn't a society 
man at all, and doesn’t know how to get on with 
young ladies. He used to talk to me sometimes 
at parties, but I was always stiff and silent. He 
made me feel shy and ignorant and light-minded 
somehow, the only man that ever did, and I quite 
thought that I disliked him, In fact, I used to 
say so. Several of the girls felt the same. 

“The Peytons lived in these rooms last winter. 
Dear me! ts it only last winter? It seems as if 
it must have been years ago, so much has hap- 
pened since, They were lovely people, gay and 
kind, always giving the pleasantest little parties. 
‘They've gone to Europe now, or I should want 
you to know them. Well, they were going to 
have a little dinner on Mrs. Peyton's birthday, 
the 2d of December—just the Dalrymples and 
Sargeants ; and Mrs. Peyton was to ask a gen- 
eight of us there were to 
be. Harry Allen was to be the gentleman. He 
was a great ally of mine, and we all agreed that 
it would prove quite a perfect little affair. — 

**'The very day before I had a note from Mrs. 
Peyton to say that Harry Allen’s step-mother 
was dead, and she must get some one else. Who 
would I like? I wrote back that it didn't matter 
much; Leslie Clark would be nice, if he were 
disengaged. Bnt though I said so, I did care 
quite a good deal. You know it makes a differ- 
ence who takes you in at one of those little din- 
ners, Your evening is pleasant or stupid accord- 
ing to whether the person next you isice or 
not; so [| hoped Leslie Clark would be avail- 
able; for though he doesn’t amount to very 
much, he is always chatty and pleasant et homme 
du monde. 

** Somehow T had a feeling that the evening 
was going to be important! Isn't it strange how 
such impressions seize upon you? I never took 
more pains with my toilette for any party, and 
my dress was lovely, though I say it—one of 
those cream-white Chinese stuffs made up over 
pale yellow; and I had a splendid great velvet 
red rose, with all the smell of the summer in it, 
for the corsage, and a set of brown crystals. [ 
really looked remarkably nice, and set out in the 
highest spirits. So you can imagine my feelings 
when, just as I was getting out of my carriage, 
another drew up, and James Alsop stepped out 
in dress-coat and gloves, evidently bound for the 
dinner. Leslie Clark had proved engaged, and 
Mrs. Peyton, casting about for a substitute, had 
lighted on James. She hadn't the least idea, 
of course, that I disliked him. 

**It makes me laugh to recollect how cross I 
felt. -And he looked equally dissatisfied. He 
confesses now that he was a good deal put out. 
My shyness and avoidance had rebutfed him, and 
he had made up his mind that I was ‘ frivolous,’ 
and that he would Jet me alone in future. 

** With a vague hope that he might be bound 
for the first story or the second, I remarked. 
* Good - evening, Mr. Alsop. Are we both en 
route for Mrs. Peyton's ?’ 

*** For Mrs. Peyton's,’ he sisted with a stiff 
little bow. ‘Then we took our place in the ele- 
vator as gloomily as though we were going to a 
funeral instead of a dinner party. Wear me, 
how funny’ it was! The man below started us, 
and up we went. ‘There wasn't any ‘elevator 
boy’ then. .That’s an improvement put in since 
our accident.” 

**An accident! Did you have one?” 

**Oh dear, yes—the most ridiculous possible. 
Half-way between the second floor and the third 
the elevator stuck. What was the matter ex- 
actly [ have never been able to understand, 
though James has explained it several times ; 
but I think the chain was clogged in some way, 
and wouldn't work either up or down, W hen it 
first stopped we thought it some mistake, and 
waited patiently, but after a minute James grew 
uneasy. He twitched the rope, but all to no pur- 
pose; then he began to call, hoping somebody 
below would hear us. 

** We were so near the Pevtons’ floor that we 
could see the light shining through the glazed 
door at top. ‘The elevator had an open-work 
roof—criss-cross, you know, with quite large 
holes between the criss-crossings. [It was not 
dark; we could «see each other plainly. By- 
and- by we heard hells ringing below in a dis- 
tracted way, feet running up the stairs, and 
voices; then the door at top shot back, and 
some one called ont, * 

** * Miss Blodgett, are yon there ?’ 

*** Yes,’ I said; ‘I wish I wasn't.’ 

‘« “What's the matter with the pulleys ?’ called 
out James. 

Alsop, yon too? 
they say; its something else. 
be all right in a few minutes; 
marr to come and fix it.’ 

*** Was there ever any thing so provoking 
since the world began?’ chimed in Mrs, Peyton. 

(I conld xe dimly see her profile through the 
open-work.) ‘Don’t eateh cold, Estella, what- 
ever you ca Keep your cloak tightly around 
you, Yon’ Il see that she's wrapped up, won't 
you, Mr. Alsop? It’s such a comfort that you 
are there to take care of her.’ 

6S Are you warm enough ?” asked James, in a 
formal voice. 


It isn’t the pulleys, 
But it’s sure to 
they've sent for a 


| our fix, 


that he's a | 


*** Yes, indeed ;’ and I showed him that m 
wrap was lined with fur. 

‘** That is well.’ he said: 
draught ina shaft like this.’ 

‘** Well—of course nobody could keep on 
stiff under such circumstances—we got td talk- 
ing. ‘The dinner party arrived, the Dalrymples 
and Sargeants. One by one they came to the 
glazed door to look down and pity us, and what 
between sympathy and the ludicrous nature of 
they laughed and we laughed, till we 
were in the merriest of moods. All this time 
confused sounds of scraping and sawing came 
from below, but we remained immovable. 

‘** Do go to dinner,’ I called out, for I knew 
Mrs. Peyton's cook must be on tenter-hooks. 
‘We don't care for soup; do we, Mr. Alsop? 
We will come in for the fish.’ 

‘* * No, neither of us eats soup,’ echoed James. 
*Prav begin without us, Mrs. Peyton. Well 
make our appearance when you get to something 
we like.’ 

‘There were all sorts of polite demurs, of 
course, but at last they went away and left us 
téte-a-téte. 

‘* «This is absurd enongh,’ said James. 

*** Yes,’ I said; ‘but, after all, it might be 
worse. It is only to forget that we can't get 
out. Let’s make believe, as the children say, 
that we are at a party, and that this is a cozy 
little boudoir into which we have come on pur- 
pose to rest and entertain each other, and it will 
be quite nice.’ 

‘**} had no idea you were such a philosopher,’ 
said James. I could see that he was smiling 
behind his mustache. ‘A boudoir be it, by all 
means, and wé wi// entertain each other.’ 

‘*We did. What we talked about I couldn't 
pretend to sdy—every thing in heaven and earth, 
I think—poetry, science, religion, gossip. James 
says it was the pleasantest evening he ever spent. 
He says I never looked so pretty in my life—I 
was only half visible, you know—and that the 
rose in my dress kept darting out delicious sud- 
den smells which affected his head and cast him 
into a glamour. It is all nonsense, of course ; 
but do you know, Ernest, I.do really and truly 
think thas he fell a little in love with me then 
and there, and I with him? 

‘* Every little while somebody would leave the 
table to condole with as, and report just how 
far the dinner had progressed. Now it was the 
game, now the salad, then the bisewt gluié. I 
began to grow hungry, and James became rav- 
enous, 

***T sav,’ he called out to Mrs. Peyton. ‘If 
some sandwiches were cut very long and narrow, 
and judiciously lowered, I think we could entice 
them in through this net-work.’ 

‘** [ suppose we did look like chickens in a coop. 
Never was any thing so absurd seen as Mr. Pey- 
ton and Mr. Dalrymple dangling morsels of bread 
and butter and chicken tied to long strings toward 
us, and James spearing them with the hook of 
his umbrella. They sent down fried oysters one 
by one, wrapped in paper. They sent down 
macaroons and lady-biscuit. A good many things 
lodged on top of the elevator, but some came in, 
and we were very glad of them. ‘They even at- 
tempted Champagne in a Cologne bottle, but that 
upset, and rained down on my dress. , 

‘** What a pity!’ cried James, sponging me 
with his handkerchief. ‘ Your gown is ruined, 
fear.’ 

«(Champagne improves every thing,’ I said, 
and laughed it off. I really didn’t care. What 
with the singularity of our adventure, and all the 
fun we had made, I was quite enjoving mvself, 
and the gown seemed of no consequence. Dear 
old gown! I have it still. James says I am 
always to wear it on the anniversary of that 
evening. 

‘** All this time I was lost in wonder that he 
should be so agreeable. I can't tell you, Ernest, 
how nice he was that night. All his scholarly 
stiffness melted away; he was easy, merry, 
friendly, and oh, so kind! I found myself talk- 
ing to him about all sorts of trifles, which the 
day before I should as soon have thought of con- 
fiding to the observatory. I even told him what 
I was going to wear to the charity ball!. ‘Think 
of that! 

‘* It was ten o'clock before the elevator stirred. 
Then it gave a jerk, and, before we could speak, 
down, down it fell with a dreadful, smashing ra- 
pidity. The stupid people, in trying to mend 
matters, had let the chain slip off the wheel! 
Oh !"—drawing a long breath—‘‘it makes me 
shudder now to think of it. ‘The sensation was 
sickening.” 

** Were yon hurt?” 

**No; never was snch a miraculous escape. 
Do you know, in the very middle of our descent 
I recollected having read somewhere that to rise 


‘there is always 


on your tiptoes and come down again on the soles 


of your feet at the moment of touching would 
break such a fall. And I rose on mine. 

‘*Wonderful! And were you really not hurt?” 

“* Hardly at all. I was jarred and bruised a 
little, and James a good deal more, for I hadn't 
time to tell him about the tiptoes, and’ he was 
intent on holding me firm. Onur friends from 
above rushed down, expecting to find us in little 
pieces, and were beside themselves with joy when 
we were drawn out almost unharmed. We all 
vowed that we should never venture again into 
an elevator, but, bless you, we have all broken 
the vow since, Such a house as this would be 
uninhabitable without one.” 

**T really don't think I shall,” said Ernestine, 
looking quite pale. ‘‘ It terrifies me to remem- 
ber that only to-day I came up in this of yours.” 

**Oh, ours is the safest in the city now. You 
know the superstition abont the cannon-balls nev- 
er entering twice at the same place. We have 
had our accident, and it is over. Besides, Mr. 
Kelleran had the apparatus entirely changed, and 


| they say now that such a thing could not hap- 
pen. 
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**So then and there your romance began ?” 
remarked her friend. 

‘Then and there. Of course James came to 
see me afterward, and kept coming, and I had 
quite got over being afraid of him, and so—ani 
s0— Ah, there he is at last,” as the door open- 
ed. ‘**.James dear, how late you are! Come 
here i be introduced to my Ernest.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE origin of the horns of the deer has recent- 
ly been accounted for, especially in respect to the 
peculiar periodicity of their growth and subse- 
quent shedding. It is well known that during 
the early winter male deer are hornless, but to- 

ward spring the tissues at certain poipts of the 
frontal bones thicken, and the enlarged arterics 
bring additional nutritive material, especially 
— of lime, for the construction of horns. 

hese grow so rapidly that horns weighing as 
much as seventy-two pounds have been pro- 
duced in ten weeks. The lowest types of deer 
now living have unbranched horns, but shed 
them like the others. Some years ago there 
was discovered in the upper miocene Qeds of 
France an animal which might have been a deer 
but for the fact that it did not shed its horns 
when living. It was called Dicroceras dichotomns. 
Subsequently a similar species was obtained by 
Dr. HAYDEN in Nebraska, and was named Anfi- 
lope furcata. A species of different character 
was discovered at the same time, and it had ap- 
parently shed its horn, and had a new one unit- 
ed to its base by a bur, as in the deer. It was 
described as Cervus warrenii. Professor Cope, 
of the WHEELER-survey, rediscovered these 
species in New Mexico, along with two others 
not previously known, and referred them all to 
the genus Dicroceras, on account of the follow- 
ing observations: He noticed that in about half 
the individuals of a given species the horns are 
attached to the skull without interruption, as in 
an antelope, while in the others it had evidently 
been broken off and reunited. A mass of bony 
projections was developed at the point of union, 
rroducing a small *‘ bur,’’ as in the living deer. 
t was evident that the cause of these appear- 
ances was an ordinary fracture and subsequent 
anchylosis, and itwwas supposed that the ani- 
mals had broken off their horns in combats at 
the rutting season, in the spring of the year. It 
was inferred, further, that the excess of growth 
necessary to repair became, like many other ani- 
mal phenomena, periodical, and that it was fol- 
lowed by feebleness and death of the horn. The 
latter was then cast off like any ordinary slough 
of dead bone. 


A valuable report by Professor CnanpLer 
upon the sanitary chemistry of waters, and sug- 
gestions with regard to the selection of tne wa- 
ter supply of towns and cities, has just been 
reprinted from papers of the American Public 
Health Association, the whole forming an im- 
portant manual in connection with the plans of 
water supply for towns and cities, 

Professor CHANDLER in tlris report considers 
the nature of the impurities contained in water 
and their effect upon the public health, and gives 
particular attention to the pollution of streams 
by the refuse from factories and by sewage. He 
is, however, quite satisficd that a certain class 
of impurities, especially those of an animal na- 
ture, in time’ become harmless by their decay, 
consequent upon their combination with the ox- 


ygen in running waters, this relief, however, not 
applying to the case of contined wells. The ex- 


periences of the Thames coincide with those of 
the Hudson in this respect. 

It has been calculated that sewage mixed with 
twenty times its volume of running water, after 
flowing a distance of ten or twelve miles, is ab- 
solutely purified by infusorial animals, aquatic 
plants, and chemical oxidation. 

The professor makes a special application of 
his researches to the Croton water, and derives, 
as a general conclusion from the whee, that for 
the supply of cities, rivers and lakes are very de- 
cidedly superior to wells, which should always 
be viewed with suspicion, on account of the dan- 
ger of contamination from the drainage of the 
soil, leakages from cess-pools and private vaults. 


Professor Scumick has called attention to the 
fact that his theory of the existence of regular 
periodical changes of the level of the sea, and 
especially of a secular movement from the north- 
ern to the southern hemisphere, is apparently 
supported by the conclusion of the astronomer 
Nyxewn. The latter has shown that the latitudes 
of all well-determined observatories in the north- 
ern hemisphere have slightly diminished since 
accurate observations began. This phenomenon 
is, according to ScuMick, easily explained by 
the hypothesis that the water of the Southern 
Ocean is now about perhaps two feet deeper 
than it was a hundred years ago, which hypoth- 
esis accords precisely with the conclusion to 
which he was led by the entirely different course 
of reasoning published by him some years ago 
in his works on floods, ete, 


It is a curions fact that the little island of Am- 
sterdam, in the South Indian Ocean, is known 
to be covered with trees, while that of St. gorge 
only fifty miles to the south, is destitute of : 
shrub. Botanists have long been anxious to + Oe 
termine the character of the Amsterdam forest, 
but the difficulty of effecting a landing on the 
island has generally oe vented the collection of 
specimens. In the last = of the Journal of 
the Linnean Society Dr. HOOKER announces that 
at length he has received the desired specimens, 
these having been collected by Commodore 
GOODENOUGH, who states that they represent 
the only species of tree growing on the island. 
Dr. HooKER identifies this with the Phyica ar- 
borea of THOUVARS, a tree which, strangely enough, 
is found in the remote island of Tristan d’Acun. 
ha. It is a problem for those who study insular 
floras to suggest how the same plant can have 
established itself on these two little specks of 
land separated from each other by about five 
thousand miles of ocean. 


The fifth anrfnal report of the Commissioners 
of Inland Fisheries of Rhode Island, made to t+ 
General Assembly in January, 1875, has been 
published, and contains an account of What has 
been done by the Commissioners in pursuance 
of their trust. The efforts of the Commission- 
ers have been largely directed toward restock- 
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ing the rivers of the State with salmon, of which 
about 200,000 young were introduced into sun- 
dry rivers, particularly the Pawtuxet. Many 
young salmon Were seen in the stream during 
1874, and the prospect of success Is very encour- 
ac? iv’. 

*eThe Commissioners render their acknowledg- 
ments to the United States Fish Commission for 
a large supply of young shad placed in the Paw- 
tuxet and other rivers. 

An extended distribution of eggs and spawn 
of trout was also — A good deal was also 
done with black and it is probable that 
before long every considerable body of water in 
the State will be supplied with this fish. 

In an appendix to the report is given a list of 
the various laws that have been passed for the 
reyulation of the fisheries in Rhode Island. 

The death of Mr. Seavin, Sen., correspondent 
in the section of mechanics in the ptm sec of 
Sciences of Paris, took place at Annonay on the 
24th of February, in the forty-ninth year of his 


ak 


An act was passed by the recent Congress pro- 
viding for the payment to the survivors of the 
Jvlaris in the arctic expedition under command 
of Captain HALL, their widows or minor children, 
of a sum of money, in addition to that already 
paid, equal to one year’s pay which each would 
have been entitled to respectively, if continued 
in the service, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Navy for the said 
exploring expedition, and that the sum of $560 
each be paid to Esquimaux Jog and HANNA. 

The act further provides that if any sale, as- 
signment, or transfer shall be made of any in- 
terest _— gratuity provided by this act, the 
amount 50 assigned shall revert to the govern- 
ment of the United States, 

The act does not include Mrs. Hatt in its pro- 
visions, 48 she has received the sum of $15,000 
from the government for the manuscripts of 
Captain 


Appropriations for the expense of the British 
arctic expedition have lately passed the House 
of Commons to the amount of £98,620, with a 
supplementary sum of £16,000 for the following 
fiscal year. An additional appropriation is ex- 
pected of £13,000 for each additional year of 
service of the survey. It is proposed also to 
provide for a further appropriation of £50,000 
in the event of the necessity of sending out a 
relief ship should the expedition not return as 
soon as expected. 

It is settled that a man-of-war will accompany 
the expedition as far as Upernavik, where she 
will fill up the ships with coal and provisions. 
Mr. ALLEN Yowne, a lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy; has, it is said, purchased the Jandora, for 
the purpose of accompanying the Alert during 
the summer, as a private enterprise. 


Professor E, BANDELOT, a well-known French 

hysiologist and naturalist, died on the 2d of 
iirenet, at the age of forty, and his death is 
dwelt upon by the French journals as a very se- 
rious loss to science. His principal labors had 
reference to certain points in the anatomy and 
physiology of the fishes, such as ventral disks, 
the distribution of the nerves,‘the structure of 
the brain, the sucking disk of the remora, etc., 
although he also published several papers in re- 
lation to the anatomy and physiology of the 
mollusks and radiates. 


The committee for regulating national and 
international horticultural exhibitions proposes 
to hold a grand international horticultural ex- 
hibition and congress in the Palace of Industry, 
Amsterdam, in 1876, and has issued a bulletin on 
the subject. 

The last exhibition of this character took place 
at Amsterdam in 1865, and after so long an in- 
terval it is believed that a second display can be 
made which will be very interesting and attract- 
ive. It is proposed that the articles to be exhib- 
ited shall be confined to a definite number, as 
ae to cotton, madder, indigo, gutta-percha, 

ndia rubber, ethereal oils, fatty oils and fats, ma- 
terials for paper manufacture, Dutch cereals, to- 
bacco, and Peruvian bark, possibly with the ad- 
dition of a few minor objects, such as vegetable 
wax, cachou, sarsaparilla, resins, copal, vanilla, 
grass plaiting,ete. The precise date of the con- 
gress has not yet been fixed, but will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 


Among the States in which geological surveys 
are in progress, Alabama is to be enumerated, 
and a report of operations has recently been 
made by br. SMITH, State geologist. This is oc- 
cupied principally with the results of analyses 
of certain limestones, one of which, from Shelby 
County, is stated to contain over ninety-four per 
cent. of pure carbonate of lime. 


As already#mentioned by us, the oldest mém- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of France died 
lately in the person of M. MaTHIEU, this occur- 
ring on the Sth of March, in the ninety-third 
sear of his age. His principal publication was 
his History of Astronomy in the Eighteenth Centu- 
ry; but his scientific and literary work had ref- 
erence mainly to the Annual of the Bureau des 
Lonqgitudes, of which he was the editor for many 
years. He also for a considerable time had 
charge of the Connaissance des Temps. 


An account has just been published of an ex- 
ploration of the great oasis of Western Egypt 
by the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, accompanied 
by Professor Bruescn-Bey, Dr. and 
others. His party was attended by forty cam- 
els, and was occupied in a march of four days 
and a half over the Libyan Desert to the main 
station, El] Khargeh. Here a careful examina- 
tion was made of the ruins belonging to the 
times of the PHaraons and the later periods of 
the Roman occupation. 

An eminent Swedish naturalist has passed 
away in the person of Professor CaRL J. SUNDE- 
VALL, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. Born 
in 1801, he was a graduate of the university of 
Lund, and in 1824 made an exploration of the 
fauna of the islands of Gottland and Oland. In 
1827 he visited the East Indies, and in 1538 ac- 
companied the French scientific expedition to 
Spitzhbergen under GAIMARD, on his return cross- 
ing the mountains from Hammerfest to the 
Gulf of Tornea. In 1839 he became curator of 


the National Museum at Stockholm, and de- 
voted himself to the investigation of the natural 
history of his country, and published works 
upon the fishes, birds, mammals, etc. 

Professor SUNDBVALL ia well known among 
ornithologists as the author of numerous impor- 
tant papers and monographs, and contributed in 
no mean degree to the establishment of the mod- 
ern principles of scientific arrangement and Clas- 
sification of birds. 


During the summer of 1874 a committee of the 
Icelanders resident in Wisconsin visited Alas- 
ka for the purpose of ascertaining whether that 
country would be suitable for an emigration of 
Icelanders from their native island. The Secre- 
tury of the Navy furnished them transportation 
on board the Jortsmouth, and secured to .them 
aunple opportunity of making the examination 
in question. . Their report has just been printed 
by the government, from which we learn that 
the investigation was highly satisfactory to the 
committee, and tended to dispel many of the 
prevalent ideas as to the character and value of 
the region. 

On Cook's Inlet the committee found large va- 
rieties of fine timber and an unexpected amount 
of summer weather, winter beginning as late as 
the middle of November and ending the middle 
of March. They were informed by a resident 
that cabbages, potatoes, and other garden vege- 
tables grew readily, and that nothing else, to his 
knowledge, had ever been tried. He stated, how- 
ever, that there was a settlement near by where 
rye was raised. They were very decided in their 
impression of the advantages which the island 
of Kodiak would furnish to the people of their 
country, there being an abundance of timber 
east of the 151st meridian; west of that it was 
open plain, with plenty of excellent pasturage. 
Potatoes they found to do well, as also cabbages, 
turnips, and other vegetables. They considered 
that any thing which grows in Scotland would 
succeed in Kodiak. Pasture land they found ad- 
mirable all along the coast, and considered it 
probable that it was equally good.in the many 
valleys which lead from _the bays to the interior. 
Fish were very abundant, salmon being in the 
greatest profusion, while cod-fish and halibut 
were also very plenty, and caught without 
boata, fishing from the wharf or rocks. They 
corroborate very emphatically the general accu- 
racy of Mr. DALL’s report of the country as con- 
tained in Alaska and its Resources, and consider 
him correct in all essential matters. The land 
in every respect has advantages over Iceland, 
the climate being milder in winter without being 
warmer in summer, and the summer lasting longer 
than it does inIceland. ‘‘ They therefore do not 
hesitate to recommend those of their country- 
men who are minded to emigrate to do so, and 
they make this recommendation after conscien- 
tious deliberation, and in the firm belief that it 
would be for their advantage, the land appearing 
in every respect adapted to their needs, and an- 
swering completely to all their expectations.”’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tar Alert, a British ship of war, and the Diascerery, 
originally an arctic whaler, are two vessels which have 
been recently fitted up for the coming British expedi- 
tion to the polar regions. They have been atrength- 
ened in every possible way, that they may safely nav- 
igate the rough and icy waters of the arctic seas, The 
preparations for the comfort of the crews are not yet 
finished, but they will be of the most complete kind. 
Soft leather, felt, and thick woolen cloth will be used 
to convert the cabins of the men into warm and com- 
fortable quarters. Each ship will carry cight boata— 
three whalers, one cutter, three ice-boats, and a jolly- 
boat. For the work of explorstion in the frozen re- 
gions the sledge outfit of the expedition is of great 
importance. This will consist of four large size or 
twelve-man sledges, eleven second size or eight-man 
sledges, and eleven small size or five-man sledges, two 
large and two small size boat or luggage sledges, four 
small “ satellites,” or dog-eledges, and a couple of new- 
ly designed “ bridge and ladder” sledges, with a carry- 
ing capacity of three tons, while unloaded they form a 
scientifically constracted girder for crossing a chasm, or 
a ladder for scaling an inaccessible hommock. These 
sledges are constructed after the general system adopt- 
ed by the Esquimaux, with special reference to the 
rough usage to which they will be exposed, and ingen- 
fous arrangements are added so that the men can easily 
and readily attach themselves to the sledges and detach 
themselves from them during theirexplorations Tents 
of various sizes are provided for the traveling parties. 
The sleeping arrangements for the tents are peculiar. 
The bed itaelf consista merely of robes and coverlets of 
thick blanket cloth, called duffle, and a knapsack forms 
the pillow for each man. But in addition every one 
wili have a “sleeping bag” of dufle into which he will 
creep at night. The London Standard deacribes this 
sleeping bag as about seven feet in length, somewhat 
coffin-like, with a slit about thirty inches, commencing 
a foot from the head and running toward thefeet. Into 
this aperture, which can be closed from the inside by 
buttons and button-holes, a man can easily insinuate 
himself, and once there he can sleep with the certainty 
that no amonnt of restlesaness will untuck the bed- 
clothes, while he can aleao sit up in it and take his 
meals by simply unbuttoning the front. This sleep- 
ing arrangement is said to answer perfectly well when 
the temperature does not sink more than thirty de- 
grees below zero, If it falla much below that tolera- 
bly frigid point an additional coverlet is required, and 
a amall blanket bag to envelop the feet inside the 
sleeping bag. In temperatures so low that tents are 
uninhabitable, enow huts will be constructed. 

The Alert and the Diacorery will sail from England 
early in June for Cape Farewell. Thence the Alert 
will go as far north at possible, and find a snug har- 
ber in which to winter preparatory to sending out 
sledge parties in the spring. The Discorery will not 
proceed heyond Newman's Bay, eighty-three degrees 
north, where she will winter, and be prepared next 
apring to open communications with the Alert and 
with a third ship, which will be sent out to bring back 
news next year. 


April 13 was a surprise to every body. A mid-winter 
enow-etorm in ¢he very middle of epring is unexpect- 
ed, to aay the least. Two days before, a summer-like 
warmth had burst upon our city, furs and overcoats 
were laid aside, the soft, balmy air whispered of 
apringing grass and opening buds. And then came 
dreary hours, when the cold wind blew and fast-falling 
snow-flakea whitened the earth. At first it was pro- 
nounced a “anow-squaall ;” but no, the storm lasted 
through the whole day and far into the night. Next 
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morning a beantiful sight met the gaze of early risers. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and every tree and 
shrub stretched out its spreading branches clothed in 
clinging vesture of pure white. The rising san hast- 
ened to destroy the picture, and a few hours later the 
trees were brown and bare, and the earth’s white car- 
pet rapidly disappearing. 


In this country there are three or four ice-boat cluba, 
all of which belong to towns situated along the Hud- 
son River. The directors of the Centennial Exhibition 
have sent a formal application to the New Hamburg 
Ice-boat Club for a full-rigged ice-boat to be exhibit- 
ed at Philadelphia in 1876 A boat will soon be con- 
structed. 


“*Punnie,” the adopted child of Jo and Hanna, the 
two Esquimaux who were so devoted to Captain Hall, 
recently died at Groton, Connecticut. By her friends 
in this country she was usually called “Silvie.” This 
child, who showed marked intelligence and great aweet- 
ness of disposition, was purchased from her parents for 
an old sled and a jackknife. Little Punnie was one of 
the party of whites and Esquimaux who, under Cap- 
tain Tyson, were separated from the Polaris, and drift- 
ed on an ice-floe in the dreary arctic seas from October 
19, 1872, to April 30, 1873, when they were rescued by 
the Tigress. Punnie was receiving her education at 
Groton; but her health was not robnat, and after hav- 
ing endtired wonderfal perils, and reached a quiet reet- 
ing-place, not even the kindest care conld save her 
from death. 


It is consoling to those unfortunates who have been 
discomfited at recent spelling matches that some great 
writers of the English language have exhibited a simi- 
lar insufficient acquaintance with orthography—Arte- 
mus Ward and Chaucer, for example. 


It is said that Gasibaldi is occupied, among other 
things, in planting the famous Eucalyptus globulua, 
or Australian gum-tree, around Rome, with a view to 
prevent malaria. Specimens of this tree are now com- 
mon in the promenades and public gardena of Europe. 
It has also been introduced into Cuba, Corsica, Sicily, 
California, and on the Cape of Good Hope. 


Professor Richard A. Proctor remembers hia visit to 
America as * among the pleasantest events of his life.” 
He proposes to try it again, and is expected to lecture 
in this country next season on the transits of Venua 


A terrible death recently occurred in the vicinity of 
Binghamton, which shows the great importance of 
physicians giving explicit directions in regard to med- 
icines, and also of nurses understanding definitely how 
medicines are to be administered. A young man be- 
ing prostrated by a severe cold, a physician was sum- 
moned. The first prescription did no good, and he was 
called again. This time the physician left some aqua 
ammonia, and the father of the patient understood that 
it was to be administered in tea-epoonful doses once 
in a few hours, He gave it to his son according to his 
understanding of the prescription. The result was 
immediately dreadful; the young man was literally 
burned to death internally, notwithstanding all reme- 
dies. The physician states that his directions were to 
put a tea-epoonful of ammonia in a tea-cup of water, 
and administer a tea-spoonful of the mixture at stated 
intervals, 


American oats are said, on reliable authority, to be 
as good as the best raised any where. Why, then, is 
American oatmeal inferior to that imported from Scot- 
land and Ireland? It is believed to be owing simply 
to the way the oats are kiln-iried and ground. Amer- 
ican Oatmedl costa to the retail purchaser about six 
cents a pound, but double that price is asked for the 
Irish or Scotch. As oatmeal is considered very whole- 
some, and is extensively used, it would surely be worth 
the while to have the American article properly pre- 
pared. Those who can afford it use the imported, 
which costs twice as much a pound as the finest fam- 
ily flour. But poor people can scarcely afford to pay 
twelve cents a pound for oatmeal, even if it is whole- 
some. 


Police authorities of Paris and of most of the large 
towns in France have given orders to vendors of prints 
and photographs to remove from their windows all 
portraits of the Prince Imperial, 


Many colored boys in the Southern States are grow- 
ing up in ignorance of all kinds of labor, and indul- 
ging in habits of idleness. A number of leading color- 
ed men of Richmond, Virginia, propose to establish a 
school of industry in that city. The plan is matured. 
The object is to reclaim the idle colored youth from 
the streets and make them useful members of society 
by instructing them in the mechanic arta. They will 
have workshops, and carry out a general system of di- 
versified labor, hoping in the end to make their inati- 
tution self-sustaining. 


Every one of the six tenors belonging to the oper- 
atic company connected with the Grand Opera, Paria, 
recently produced a medical certificate to the effect 
that he was euffering from bronchitis, and was un- 
able to sing. Such a catastrophe has seldom been 
equaled in operatic history. 


A piano needs care. It should be tuned at least four 
times ayear. It should be protected against dampness 
as far as possible. Duet is very injurious, consequent- 
ly a piano should not stand open when not tn use. It 
je not well to allow the sun to shine on the instrument. 


Veritable police court record: 

“Young man, what is your name?” asked Judge 
Smith, at the police court one morning, of a hand- 
some young man who seemed much the worse for his 
previous night's frolic. 

“John Smith,” responded the embarrassed youth. 

** Where do you live 7” was the next judicial interro- 
gation. 

“In West Twelfth Street,” was the evasive reply. 

“It can not be possible,” solemnly remarked the 
judge, “that you are my cousin who was lost some 
months ago, and yet your singular name would lead 
me to that belief. Hold up your head and let me see 
your face.” 

The youth elevated his head to exhibit a scarlet 
countenance, and the judge, on acrutinizing it, aaid: 
“No, you're not the cousin; so you must he the other 
John Smith who gives me so much tronble here. Every 
time he is arrested he gives a different address and 
wears different clothes.” 

The youth protested that he had never been arrested 
hefore, bot the jodge said the records of the court 
The 
clerk waa directed to see how many times John Smith 
had been arrested during the week. The report came 


that he was entered nine times. Notwithstanding the 
documentary evidence to the contrary, the young man 
still held his ground. Finally the judge told the pris- 
oner he would discharge him if he would swear he had 
never been arrested before. The youth swore; and as 
he was leaving, the judge said, “1 won't ask you to 
swear that your name is Smith.” 


Strawberries first madé their appearance in the Lon- 
don market this year on the 23d of March. Baskets 
containing from six to nine strawberries sold at about 
five shillings, 

A curions historical relic was recently exhibited at 
the Lotus Club in this city. It was a miniature portrait 
of General George Washington, accompanied with a 
portrait of Martha Washington, each painted on ivory 
and incased in a medaliion solid gold frame. The pic- 
tures have for nearly a hundred years been in the pos- 
sexsion of the Washington family. The portrait of 
General Washington was painted in the Federal camp, 
Curing the siege of Boston, by Charlies Wilson Peale, 
and presented to the general, Some years later the 
portrait of Martha Washington was painted, and the 
two pictares were inclosed in their present case, with 
the hair of General Washington and his wife. The 
expression of Washington's face gives a different im- 
pression from that conveyed by Stuart’s famous por- 
trait—a softer and more gentle expression. But it was 
taken earlier in Washington's life than Stuart's pic- 
ture. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw Irishman, addicted to telling strange stories, 
said he saw a man beheaded with his hands tied be- 
hind him, who directly picked up his head and put it 
on his shoulders in the right place. “Ha! ha! ha!” 
said a by-stander; “how could he pick up his head 
when his hands were tied behind him?” ~“ And, sure, 
what a purty fool ye are!” said Pat; “and conidn't 
he pick it up wid his teeth? To ould Nick wid yer 
botheration !” 

—---- 

Accoriling to a Cape of Good Hope paper a “ good- 
for-nothing wretch” was brought up before the magis- 
trate on a charge of drunkenness. The evidence show- 
ed that he had been tipsy for a week, and he waa asked 
what he had to say for himeelf. ‘“ Well, yer honor,” 
he replied, “ me and my old women never did live eas 
together.” ‘* That's no excuse for your getting drunk,” 
said the Court. “ You're right, yer honor, and so it 
ain't,” was the anawer. “‘We used to fight like cate 
and dogs together.” “ Drinking made it worse,” re 
marked the magistrate. “That's true,” rejoined the 
man. “She discouraged the life ont of me, and kept 
me poor, until last week, when—” “ Well, what did 
she do last week?” “She died, yer honor.” “And 

ou have been drunk ever since?” “ Yes, yer honor; 
never could bear prosperity.” 


A man was describing to Douglas Jerrold the story 
of hie courtahip and marriage—how his wife had been 
brought up in a convent, and waa on the point of tale 
ing the veil, when his presence burst on her enrapt- 
ured eight, and she accepted him aa her husband. 
Jerrold listened to the end of the story, and then re- 
marked, ‘“‘ She simply thought you better than nun.” 


When a man marries for money, it is more appro- 

priate to speak of his spending the money-moon. 


We have always understood that love laughs at lock- 
smiths, but we were hardly prepared to believe that 
Cupid was euch an ingenious young fellow aa the fol- 
lowing aneedote shows him to be. A fellow out Weat 
was courting a pretty girl, but her mother would not 
permit him to stay after ten o'clock, greatly to bis 
and her daughter's disguet. Last New-Year’s Day 
that young man presented the old lady with a patent 
clock of great beauty and ingenuity. The prospective 
mother-in-law was greatly pleased, and gave her old 
ticker to a poor woman who lived in the neighborhood. 
Now that young couple are happy, for this new clock 
is so constructed that it will lose three hours between 
eight and ten in the evening, and make it up al! right 
before morning. The old lady watches the clock care- 
fully and cries, “‘ Ahem!” as usnal when it gets to be 
ten. And yet, she says, she can’t aunderstand what 
makes her get so sleepy before ten, and hate to get up 
so bad the next morning. 


An Irish clergyman once broke off the thread of*hia, 
discoarse and thus addressed the congregation: “‘ My 
dear brethren, let me tell you that I am now juet half 
through my sermon; but as I perceive your impa- 
tience, I will aay that the remaining half is not more 
than a quarter as long as that you have heard.” 

- 


There is a lady who will not permit her children to 
eat any thing of which Indian meal constitutes an in- 
edient, for fear it may make them savage. She must 
» the same lady who would not let her children eat 
spinach, for fear it would make them green. 
The following inecription waa recent!v found on an 
unclaimed bonnet box at a railway 


“This box contains my very beet bonnet; 
So, porter, | pray you, put nothing upon it— 
It is made of a ribbon, a rose, and a feather, 
With crimp late and velvet to hold them together.” 


Tt is said that Professor Tyndal! has had ocular dem- 
onstration of sound. He has seen his bed tick. 


— 
AN ORIENTAL COMIC SONG. 


Once on a time, in Ispahan, 

There reigned a very remarkable man, 

Who crammed every day in his gaping maw 
A whole stuffed lamb, besides a «my 
Curiously made of peacocks’ gizzarvia, 
Scorpions, snails, and tails of lizards. 

Oh! wasn't this a deal too bad 

Of Rama Brama Amerazad ? 


He fried an elephant cnt in eteake; 

He potted two handred black-ringed snakes ; 
He stewed a zebra, boiled a boar, 

Liked the last, and polished off four; 
Scalloped a sea-cow, fried a whale, 

Framed a dish from a tiger's tal” 

Ob! waan't thie a deal too bad 

Of Rama Brama Amerazad ? 


A lar shark at calves and cows, 

He cleared the meadow and gutted the house; 
All the week ate fowls in flocka, 

Till the farmers tore their hair in shocks. 
Iepahan was filled with sheep 

Night and day; till never a sleep 

The people got—a deal too bad 

Of Rama Amerazad. 


It was getting serious. Rama now 
Looked on mem) with a thougbtfal brow. 
If a fat pasha came to dine, | 

He eyed him gloomily over bie wine. 

He pinched fat childretke and worse, 
He even pinched the monthly norse. 

He'd avon tarn cannibal—oh! that bad, 
Naughty Rama Amerazad! 


At last the rabble grew red-hot mad, 

So rapidly Kama went to the bad. 

They stormed the palace and killed the king— 
In a pot he soon was simmering. 

They baked him then in a mighty ple; 

And didn't they gobble him—oh,.my eye! 

A very good end for one so bad 

As Rama Brama Amerazad. 
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THE AMATEUR ARTIST. 


THE scene of the pretty incident which forms 
th@ subject of our illustration is one of those 
turesque and romantic villa 
the simplicity of primitiy 
and the old characteri 


pie- 
ges of France where 
@ manners and dress, 
stic style of building, have 
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THE AMATEUR 


not been swept awa by the advaneing tide of 
progress, ‘To an American eve, accustomed to 
the white walls, green blinds, neat fences. and 
wide shaded door-vards of our villagés, those of 
France and Italy snegest erowdine and discom- 


fort and inconveniences of various kinds for 


lement can 


which no amount of the picturgsque e 


ARTIST. 


atone, however much they may be admired hy 
artists. and in pictures, “No American 
tolerate the rnde axe and clumsy wheelbarrow 
shown in our picture, nor wear the heavy wooden 
shoes of the young peasant who is tracing on the 
sunny wall the graceful profile of his sweetheart. 
But there.is something very attractive 


in the 
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quiet, simple peasant life of France, except in 
certain poverty-stricken districts where the soil 
is poor and unproductive. There is not the stir 
and activity that one finds in an American vil- 
lage: but the people are for the most part con- 
tented, happy, and virtuous, kind-hearted. and 
very hospitable toward strangers. 
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FATIMA, THE PERSIAN GIRL. : 


THE PERSIAN GIRL. 


The woes of Ilinda and of Zelica are familiar to 


harem, and their general contentment with their 


surveillance of the egnuchs, who act as “re tant 


every reatler, and the story of fair Nourmahal’s | lot. | licemen of the harem, ‘These women ar hly 
Tue illustration on this page presents a picture | success in winning back her caliphs straving The original of our engraving may belong to | dressed in habits of brightly colored sill whic h 


of one of the Eastern beauties from among whom 
our ops ts are tond of choosing their heroines. 
Chere is a mystei vy and fascination about the cus- 
toms font traditions of the Last, 
“the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are dove in their clime 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle. 
Now meit into sorrow, now madden to cri 4 
The lives and. loves of the closely guarded | n-, 
mates of the harem have been made. the themes of 
poenis, and i ispired the pelis of two of the great- 
est among all English poets. There is no poet- 
ical work in our language that rivals in fase ina- 
tion and interest the La//a Rookh of Moore. 


heart is one of the sweetest ever told in verse. 
by hoNs dark and bloody histories of the infidel 
ities of his Eastern heromes, so quickly and bar- 
harously punished by the bowstring and the sack, 
are among the most powerful creations of his 
own morind genius, 

Lady Many Wortiey Mowntacu gives us a 
fairer picture of harem life in the East, making 
it appear more innocent and attractive, and wear- 
ine something of the aspect that it does in the 
gorgeous description of the Arabian Nights. She 
speaks of the Circassian slaves as being bright 
and well educated, and of the repose and hapyi- 
ness expressed by the fuces of the inmates of the 


the class of singing girls from Cashmere, whe 
wander about from that delightful valley over 
the various parts of India. They go about un 
ve iled, and, with the exe eption of the very low- 
est and most degraded classes, are the only wom 
en who do so. So closely are women guarded in 
liclia that to the ordinary traveler it would seem 
as if they had no existence atall. In Egypt and 
Syria, if they appear at all, they are closely veiled. 
Lntil lately it was so in Constantinople, but a 
litth more freedom is now allowed them, and 
they are occasionally seen driving or walking, 
ov thoating upon the Bosphorns in their gavls 
cushioned caiques, but always under the close 


approximate to the Enropean costume. The fu- 
cilities of traveling md the numbers of people 
constantly visiting the East have had a tendency 
te introdus Western fas! eustoms to a 
great extent, and the ‘I urkish and Indian beau- 
ties are beginning to, diseard their loose trowsers 


and brilliant turbans in favor of the more flowing 


and graceful drapery worn by 
visitors. Thet still eover their faces. but their 
veils, which are thir, leave exposed, with be- 
witching effect, the eyes ana eyebrows. The 
evebrows are de ‘Heated painted and the edge of 
the evelid blackened with a powder named the 
It is said that no Eastern beau- 


‘black kohol.” 
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ty considers her toilet complete until she has 
tinged her hair and eyelashes with this powder, 
which is manufactured from lead ore. » This 
operation is performed by dipping first into the 


powder a small wooden hodkin of the thickness ‘ 


of a quill, and then drawing it afterward through 
the eyelids, over the ball of the eve. This prac- 
tice is of great antiquity. and was c ny among 
the Jewish women. In-2 Kings, ix. 30, where 
JEZEBEL is said to have painted her od the 
original words stand, ‘‘She adjusted her eyes 
with the powder of lead ore.” Our modern 
European belles seem lately to have adopted 
the same custom. It is not at all unasnal now- 
adays to see a pair of beautiful eyes which have 
borrowed something of their depth and languor 
from the ingenious use of a pencil of India ink. 
But the Eastern women are not contented with 
decorating their faces alone in this manner 
they also extend the practice to their hands, 
which they think to beautify by staining their 
fi iger-tips with henna until they are of the color 
fred coral. It is said that of all women in the 
pe the handsomest are those of Yezd, in Per- 
sia. An Eastern proverb says, ‘* To live happy, 
am man must have a wife of Yezd, eat the bread 
of Yezdecas, and drink the wine of Shiraz.” 
During the visit of Mr. H. Sewarp 
to Egypt an invitation was extended to the ladies 
of the party to visit the harem ofthe Khedive 
The invitation was for eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and although no color or form of dress was 
prescribed, it was indicated to them that on no 
account would black be allowed. A prejudice 
prevails in the harem that if any misfortune oc- 
curs in the palace within a period of six months 
after a black dress or trimming has been worn 
there by any Christian woman, the visitor is re- 
sponsible for it. ‘The necessary dresses of blue 
and lavender were procured, and at the appoint- 
ed hour the ladies repaired to the palace. On 
alighting from their carriage they were met by 
eight jet-black eunuchs in Egyptian uniform. 
On approaching the vestibule of the palace they 
saw that it was filled by young Circassian slave 
girls gavly dressed. ‘Iwo, more richly attired 
than the others, and displaying many diamonds, 
took the visitors by the hand and conducted 
them. to the presence of Princess Va.ipe, the 
Khedive’s mother, and first lady of state, taking 
the precedence of his wives and daughters, who 
are also called princesses. She reclined on a 
divan, one of the princess-wives sitting near her, 
and sixty slave girls forming a crescent-shaped 
group at her left hand. She was elegantly dress- 
ed in a long skirt of white satin and black velvet 
jacket. A fold of violet satin upon her head 
was fastened with a band of diamonds, surmount- 
ed by an immense solitaire. She received her 
European visitors with great courtesy, and pre- 
sented them to the princess-wife at her side. 
After an exchange of commonplaces such as are 
usual in every country, a chibouque was offered 
each of the ladies, which it is contrary to eti- 
quette to decline. ‘The guests were offered cof- 
fee, and entertained by the music and dancing 
of the slave girls from Circassia. ‘The princess 
explained the condition of these girls, whom she 
seemed to consider very fortunate. They are 
brought away from their native lands when very 
young, and provided with dowries and husbands. 
It is quite usual for the Viceroy to choose a wife 
frony among the slaves. ‘The Princess VALIDE 
spoke of the European opera and ballet, which 
they are permitted to see as it is placed upon the 
stage at the theatres of Alexandria, It had 


* quite disgusted them with the native perform- 


ances of their own country. 

The visit lasted three hours, and in taking 
their leave the princess cordially invited the 
American ladies to visit her again. In passing 
through the antechamber, iced sherbet was served 
in golden goblets. ‘The slave girls brought the 
ladies their cloaks, and the eunuch guards con- 
dueted them to the gate of the palace. 

On this occasion the princess-wife wore a 
green silk dress, with lace, hat, boots, and gloves 
that must have been imported from Paris, and 
her light brown hair was arranged in the latest 
Parisian fashion; The ladies of the harem con- 
fess to being very partial to European modes. 

And thus Paris fashions are creeping into the 
East, and replacing the gorgeous and character- 
istic toilets of the olden times. The admission 
into the harem of European ladies robs it of its 
romance and mystery. Soon the turban and the 
trowsers of the Turkish maid will be a costume 
of the past. European manners and customs 
will usurp the place of the curious customs of the 
East, and as the world grows more cosmopol- 
itan all resemblance between the heroines of 
Moore and Brron and their descendants in the 
same lands will be lost, and Eastern stories will 
lose their mystery and fascination. 


“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD.” 
Fiemineton, Hunterdon Co., N. J., June 26, 1874. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Butfalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir— 

It is with a happy heart that I pen these lines to 

acknowledge that. you and your Giolden Medical 

Discovery and Purgative Pellets are blessings to 

the world. These medicines can not be too 

highly praised, for they have almost brought me 
out of the grave. Three months ago | was 
broken out with large ulcers and sores on my 
body, limbs, and face. © | procured your Golden 

Medical Discovery and Purgative Pellets, and 

bave taken six bottles, and to-day [ am in goud 

health, all those ugly, ulcers having healed and 

left my skin in a natural, healthy condition. I 

thought at one time I could not be cured. Al- 

though I can but poorly express my gratituc le to 

you, yet there is a drop of joy in every word I 

write. God's blessing west on you and your won- 

derful medicines is the Piveiable prayer of vours 

truly, James O. Bevuis. 
When a medicine will promptly cure such ter- 

rible eating ulcers and free the blood of the viru- 


| 


lent poison causing them, who can cee doubt 
its wonderful virtues? Dr. Pierce, however, does 
not wish to place his Golden Medical Discovery 
in the catalogue of quack patent nostrums by 
recommending it to cure every disease, nor does 
he so recommend it; but what he does claim is 
this, that there is but one form of blood disease 
that it will not cure, and that disease is cancer. 
He does not recommend his Discovery for that 
disease, yet he knows it to be the most searching 
blood cleanser yet discovered, and that it will free 
the blood and system of all other known blood 
poisons, be they animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
The Golden Discovery is warranted by him to 
cure the worst forms of skin diseases, as all forms 
of blotches, pimples, and eruptions, also all gland- 
ular swellings, and the worst form of scrofulous 
and ulcerated sores of neck, legs, or other parts, 
and all scrofulous diseases of the bones, as white 
swellings, fever sores, hip joint and spinal dis- 
eases, all of which belong to scrofulous diseases. 
—{ Com, } 
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STEINWAY 
Grand Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES _g3 
Witn Peioe-List, Mairev on Apr ication. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. | 107, 109, & 11 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


» FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anr TAN, ask your Druggist 

for Perry's Moth and Freckle 

Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use Perry's Improved Come- 
Jdone and Pimple Remedy— 
® the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult De. B.C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


MONEY HONDS 


and BONDS 

8 Bought and Sold. 

Interest paid on d ~ oe Business the same as an 

Encorperated Your account is invited. 
W. H. WEEKS, or wate Broadway, New York. 

or“‘Signs 


A NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


acter” as seen in Human Temperament, and in the 
Features; with 1000 illustrations. Price, Muslin, $5 00; 
Calf, $8 00; Turkey, Ne iit, $10 00, Sent, ret post, 
by R. LS, }, 487 Broadway, N York. 


ROSES, 
STRONG POT PLANTS, sent safely by mail, post- 
_ Five Splendid Varieties, $1); 12 do., $2 00. 
ant Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Kose Growers, 
W es1 Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are panty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mietakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 9 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special price to dealers. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 


RESTAURANT, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Said by all travelers to be the Best Hotel in the World. 
Cc. H.R KAD. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth- Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, , Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 

ed. Sold by druggists or niailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
of $2.00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., 

273 Niagara Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Patented 1873.) 
Send for 


V, A LN F A e circular, 
( 'UT Cavendish, made from finest stock, particularly 
for Meerschaum and Cigarette smoking—pots nor 

THR TONeURK. Unlike any other Tobacco. War- 
ranted pure and innoxious, Highest award, Vienna, 
S73. Liberal sample sent on’receipt of money. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Manf’rs, Rochester, N. Y. 

87” Also, make the best Plain Fine Cut in America. 
Agencies: D. L. & Co., Philadelphia 
- Borns, Benpnueiu, & Co., Savannah, Ga, 


Kaldenbery’s 
Meerschanms. 


The large et variety of PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
AMBER JEWELRY, BEADS, &c., 4&6 JOHN ST., 
New York. Send 3-cent stamp forP rice-lists, &e. 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eacte Cabinets; Parrens Lerrers. Van- 
penncren, Wecis, & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts.,N.Y. 


‘Tus Das Cre aReTTs 
asv 


SENT ON Ras oF 


[May 1, 1875. 


larve Lllustrations, 10c. 


SILVER 
MINING! 


The chance of a lifetime. Grand and solid induce- 
ments for a safe and extremely profitable investment. 
It will pay you to write for full particulars. Address 


FRANK S. WINCHESTER, 
36 & 38 John Street, New York, 


Sond 


Pech bSny 
THE OLDEST and THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began tiie manufacture of 
their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE,COCOA, 
AND BROMA. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won for it 
a world-wide reputation, and their various prepara- 
tions have received the HIGHEST MEDALS 
at the Paris and Vienna of the World a and 
at all the Principal Exhibitions of the World, over all 
competitors, 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA Chioc- 
olate and the German Sweet Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers and 
Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
VE 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merchants, and itis 
the BEST ever in use. 
Ten styles, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
R & CO. Manuofrs and 
dealers in all kindsof Printing Ma serial, 
SendstampforCatalogue.) Federal St. 


LAC 


Of BRUC H. FOUCHER, & CO. F. A. SPRING- 
MEANN GEBHARD, & 56 Broad Street, 
New Y Sole Agents for the U. and Canada. 


J. & P. COATS’ BLACK] 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


American Educational Cyclopedia. 
A Reference Book for all Matters of Education in 
the United States and in the World. 

It is valuable for Teachers, School Officers, Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Editors, Politicians, and Parents with 
children to educate. It is endorsec by the highest au- 
thorities in the land, among which are 47 out of the 48 
State and Territorial Superintendents, It contains 300 
pp., bound in cloth, $2 00; in manilla covers, $1 50. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. , Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
andi general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
‘ traordinary power and wide fleld of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp 
SEM MONS, Oculist’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N. 


Lovrioy'’s New STYLE GLASS CUTTER AND Putrry 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 
worth more than ite cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
in a nent box, prepaid, « n receipt of 50 cents and stamp, by 
ALVAN L. Lovesoy, 24 FABHINGTON Boston. Mase, 
Beware of worthless imitations. Li al discount to dealers. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


BLY YOUR WINDOW-SHADES 
of the Manufacturers, 

&?~ Store Shades made and Lettered to order. 
JAY WEMPLE & 
444 & 446 Pearl Street, New York. 


liabl tt 
Send for Spring and Summe catalogue; Portfolio of 


; What to Wear, I5e. , post free. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalo Address Great Weerern Gu 
and Revolver Werks, Pa. 


D' DE JONGH'S 


oP me () RDER POLD 


Rown( 


Prescribed with Extraordinary Success in 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 
Proved, by 25 years’ medical experience, to be 


Immeasurably Superior to every 
ether kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

“I have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M_D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The experience of many years has abundantly 
roved the truth of every word eaid in favor of Dr. DE 
JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi} by many of our 

first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a 

high authority and an able C hemist whose investiga- 

tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and o 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.’ 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
* Dr. DE JONGIS Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi! con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and L ung, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
is sold in capsuled Half-Pints, $1 ov, 
by the principal druggists in the Unite» Starss. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co.,'77 Strand, London. 
REESE’S ADJUSTABLE STENCIL LETTERS 


= 
SIMPLE DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR AULDRESS 
can be formed in a moment, and be as readiiy distributed, 


For sale by Hardware Dealers and Stationers. Send for Circulars. 
East of Ohio, BR. &. HALE & 
Ohio and we U. G. BRY ANT, m Street, Chi 


Close of ‘the 50th Volume. ° 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1875. 


Tiia Number contains a brilliant history of the Con- 
cord Fight, by Frevxrio Hupson, oceupying twenty- 
eight pages of the Magazine, and accompanied by twenty- 
eight superb illustrations. 


CONTENTS: 

THE CONCORD FIGHT. By Freperio Hupson. 

With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 

YES OR NOY With an Illustration. 

CARICATURE IN THE PURITAN PERIOD. By 
James PARTON. 

With Fourteen Illustrations, 

UNDER THE STARS. 

RAPE OF THE GAMP.—(Conclusion.) By C. Weisu 

ABON, 

Cuartrenr XXTV. Man Overboard.—XXV. Tobias 
digs his last Grave. 

With Two lUustrationa. 

RELIGION AND DOCTRINE. By Joun Har. 

THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE.—II. THE CAVES. 

y Prof. Cuauces Rac. 

With Seven Illustrationa. 

PSYCHE. 

AMERICAN HUMOR.—IL. By the Hon. 8. 8. Cox. 

With Ten Illustrations. 

THE JUDGE'S DAUGHTER. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN’ EUROPE. 
(Seventeenth Paper.) By Emits Casrecan. 

NOBODY BUT JANE ROSSITUR.” 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
(Seventh Paper.) AGRICULTURAL PROG- 
RESS. By Prot W. H. Brewes. 

KATY. 

MISS ANGEL. By Miss Taacxeray. 

Cuartex XX. From Golden Square. —XXI. Those 
who are able to rule in the City.--X XII. ‘‘ Mu- 
Ficlans w aiting: enter Servants.” XXIII. I 
might forget my wenker Lot.—-XXIV. Sign. 

EDITOR'S EASY CIIAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DKAWER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR rill be sent for one vear to any 
Subacriher in the United States or Canada, POST- 
AGE PREPAID by the Publishera, on receipt of 

‘our Dollars. 

Harrer’s Magazine, Harper's Wrexey, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


Acdress HARPER & BROTITERS, New York. 


46 and 58 Park Place, New York. 
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H TARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The SHAUGHRAUN 
And ** TATTERS.” 
Modeled from 
Mr. DION BOUCICAULT. 


PRIC E $12. 


tw Enc lose 10 cents for 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Prints of Lawn Subjects to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
912 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Th ese Patterns are Guaven ro Fir ayy Fievre, and 
ave fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 

sted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
noder the arms, across the largest part of the shouides 
blades, and two inches avuve the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight arvund the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now 

Vel. 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 

from 4 to 12 years old) No. 25 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGER IE (F euch Yoke 

Shirt, - vht Shirt, Drawers, and Lony Dress- 

HIGHL AND SU IT (for boy from2toSyearsold) ** 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked 

with Grecian Over-skirt, and 

Vol. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacyue, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Busgne fastened behind, Over- 

ekirt, Low-Necked Overt ‘Bi elelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 15 v* 33 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING Ult GY M- 
NASTIC SUIT. 
DOL BLE - BRE ASTE D “JOCKEY. BASQU E 
EMGLISH-WAL KING JACKET “SL 39 
WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front “+ 43 
TIGHUT-FITTING DOL BLE-BRE ASTED RE D- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt....... - 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... 


Sleeves 
TIGHT F I'TTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..... “* 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with € “ape, 
Jucket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
bi e-Breasted English W alking Coat, Double- 
frensted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloous 
‘ 


(for y uth from to 18 years old) 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, and 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
HENRI TROIS” BASQU E, with Greek Over- 
ekict and French Round Skirt............... 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long W nlking Skirt......... “* 19 
ALO DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING 


IT. 
LADY’ S RIDING HABIT (Postillion ‘Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. 
BELTED Bb. e.g E with LongA pron and Demi- 
Trained Skit 
GIRL’S BASQU E, with Apron Front Over- 
pete, aud Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years 


d 
PL AIN BASQUE, LONG AP RON with 8C ARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 97 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND AND 
DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT. 
LADY'S GABRIELLE W RAPPER. * 35 
FRENCH SAC gv E, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back..... “ 4) 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT ..... “ 41 
(UIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SLIT.... @ 
NGL ASH SAC QUE, with ‘Long Apron - Front 
(linving Demi-Trained Skirt.. 
Dot I ILE Is RE ASTED WALKING JAC KET, 
press Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
TH BASQUE AND FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT... 
Vel. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIEK, AND POUF SKIRT. 
LONG Arte LINED ¢ MOAB, with Long Walk- 
FUR L INE » CURE UL AR, Three-quarter 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sa que, with Di- 
avonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and mores for girl from 5 to 15 


ears old 
JOAN OF B ASQT with Aprov Over- 

skirt and Ls iiking Skirt 
HENRI TROIS ~ fac E, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt aud Walk nye Skirt “ 17 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 


Skirt 
SIURRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.......... 
fue Poblishere will send either Pattern by mail, 
Dre on af RICTT. FIFE CENTS. Nine 
Y tterns will be sent for $200, Nw patierus sepurated 
‘ ved, 
| z, please specify the Number of paper con- 
tf ning Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


usual discoun 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 


sioner for the urpose of preserving the 
try of burial mounds, and holding the usual Head and 
Poot Stones Hore Becurery and permanently in posi- 
tion. IDustrated Catalogues furnished on application. 


AMOS RANK & COU., Salem, Olio. 


\ rTANTED A case Of either Diabetes. Gravel. In- 

fiammation of Kidneve and BRisdder. or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all drugyists. 
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DEGRAFF 


Ww can sell these First-Class 
Pianos for Hundred and 

Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the real cost of all 
Pianos. During the past 7 years we 
have sold our Pianos to over 1.000 
families, in every section of ever 

State and Territory in the Union. 
There is not a county, or a prominent 
town where they are not in use, and 
hundreds of smal! towns everywhere 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
columns in fn® of the names 
and residences of prominent citizens 
including members of Congress an 

many influential and wealthy bank. 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
are using our Planos—you will be 


sure to find some of them at your HovsrE 
very door, in your own or some HE public parlors. 
adjoining town, where you can see New York, In onr opinion 
witht Sept. 15, 1874 there ie no Piano 
em anywhere n . 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 davs’ To WHOM IT MAY more durable or poe | 


trial and if not satisfactory no pay- CONCERN 


ment is required 

We are a responsible incorporated 
corapany, and refer by 
the Chemical National Bank of N 


York City, which any Bank tn the United States will sati«fy 
you ts by far the strongest Bank in America. We make thii« 
statement to prove tha’ our 5 years’ Warrant cuarantees our 


Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price 
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& TAY LOR, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 & 132 Hester St., New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


Mattresses, Spring- Beds, 


&c., 


Of any house in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


used the U 
for the past six years. 


STURTEVANT 


We have 


S Pianos 


ted containing 


RICE SAC 


We have two 
of them in our 


sessing supe ‘rior musi- ' 
cal qualities 


LEWIS & GEO. 


S. LELAND. 4 


Ple ase write us, and you will receive not only our Ilustra- 
full particulars, but alee written 


reniv ts extions from some officer of our Ce ompany in 
person.  Ple >ase state where you saw this notice, 


Address, United States Piano S10 Broadway, New York. 


that le known Prices Bis. $2 al 
from $2 to $ileach. Sent by Express 


eliry of the same. Adhiresa ** RT K 


orders for these Elegant Watch 


“ARTIFICELE” GOLD WATCH co. 


This Company is now pre opas ed to fill any 
them to the public fur rekeepers, amd th 
ra 


‘ can safely recommend 
test substitute aND ‘IMITATION of G id 
Cases, Gents’, Ladies’ and Boye’ sizes. Chaing 


full guarantee with each watch. Jew- 


“GOLD WATCH 335 Broadway, New York. Box 8694. 
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we 
“cat paws 
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A UT N }—Persone who are desirous 

of selling by subscription, 

or subscribing for copies of the Last Journals 

of the late Dr. Livingstone, are informed that the only 

complete edition of that work is published by Messrs. 

& Brornens, of New York. The subscriber 

desires to secure the services of competent canvassers 

for the sale of thie and other standard works. For 
further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harrer & Broruxrs, New York. 


L: HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

and Pilute. Agent for 7i/fon's 

Patent Guitars, the best 

in use. Dealer in Musi- 

cal Music 
Catalogues 

Tremont St., Mase 


and Suing. 


TST THE BOOK FOR SPELLING 

CLASSES*?— HENDERSON'S TES? WOKDS 

—a list of over 3000 ordinary words, liable to be mis 

spelled, with definitions. rice 25 centa. Sent by 
mail, post mid, on y of the pric 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishe ra, New York. 


NOVELTY All the Best and fastest selling 
4 Novelties—Chromos — Pens Pen- 
cile—Holdera— Stationery, &c.,&« 
DEPOT Catalogue free. CITY NOVELTY 
4 CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Maintained Superiority.’’ 

Award Am. Inet. 1874. Marks Pat Artificial 

Limbs, making contineous First Premiums 


from 1565. Pamphiets giving full informa 
tion sent free. A. A. Marks, 575 B’way.N \ 


CURE GUARANTEED. 
77 STATE your case, and send, with 25 
SKIN cents, to — De. VAN DYKE, 
DISE ease 1321 Green Street, Philadelphia, 


7 ERP ‘onda Bird tn Health and Song by 
using SINGER'S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
) 


For sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. 


Singer Gravel Paper Co., 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SALESMAN, 


desiring to earn $2000 or $3000 a year, can have a 
chance on the famous BIDA DESIGNS. Apply 
to J. B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 
or Cincinnath. 


Ho! for the ¢ Black Hills! 


Combination forming. For the small outlay of $10 
to aM), a fortune can be “made. For partic ulare, address 
H. L. LOWMAN, Laramie City, Wyom 


GENTS, READ THIS. agents 
a rewular mouuthly Salary, or allow ala 
sion, to sell our celebrated LAKE SUP ERIOR JEW. 
ELRY. (@" Nothing in the world equals it. Address 
SHERMAN & CU., Ceresco, Michigan 


1000 AGENTS -Teachers, Students, men and 
women—wanted to sel! Centennial Gazetteer 
of the U.S." Shows grand results of 100 Years’ Prog- 
ress. A whole Library. Boston m lees 
but a necessity. Inter-Ocean.—Beest velling book pub 
lished —good pay. Want General Agent in every city of 
10.000, Address J.C. McCURDY & CO., Phila, Pa. 


~ 


Agents Wanted! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


for HOLMAN’S Pictorial BIBLES 


1300  aeneniiahaiiame, Address, for Circulars, 
A.J. HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH St., Phila 


A Ba. —Agents wanted evers 
re winess honorable and first 
Particulare sent free. Address 

. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


RT OF CANVASSING; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 

This little work enable any one to make a living. 
By mail, 2c. N. ¥. Book Concern, 7 Warren Street, 
New York. (9 Send Stamp for Circular 


& | (0) Yearly, can be made with our 60 Elegant 
Samples, sent for 25 cents. Circulars tree, 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 55 Temple Place, Boston, Mase 


$350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. Ten 
hest selling articles in the world 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


tion, we heel been induced to enlarge it, and now ofler 
avrand Combination Prospectus representing 


150 Distinct BOOK 


wanted every where. It is the biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when all other booke fail. Also 
Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family Bibles, 
Superior to all othera. Full particulars free. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


To a poe in addition to 
largest cash commission, 
: AN ILLUSTRATED 
EEKLY with /ashion 
wt and circulars free 


, 726 Sansom St., Phila. 


‘ , ry A new book of 256 pages, show- 
IDE = ‘ither male sic how 
SLCCESS., 


to make §5 to $20 daily, even 

without capital or former expe- 
rience. Worth its weight in gold. Mailed, together 
with a $1 sample, for only 10 cents, by THE UNION 
PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


by subecription, Standard Books 


Race will be welcomed in every house- 
hold, : A new and popular Dietionary or Re- 
Ligious wieper, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Last The great 
Cyororepia of anv 
stasrical Livrerarcre, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to addresa, for fur- 
ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brothers, Ne Ww York. 


TYP EK Type put up expressly for Amateur 

4e Printers by the New England Type 
Foundry, 105 Washington Street, BostespSass. Send 
stuinp for specimen book. 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 

tion with Chromos Send 

stamp. F. P. GLI ( ‘K, New Bedford, Mass. 

1M) PR. CT. Business honorable. Send 30c. forsample. 
Hale, KUburn & Co., 48 & 530 N. 6th St... Phila.. Pa. 


eality. Costas NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Auguata, Me. 


4 week and expenses to all. Articles 
f0): Of : new: staple as flour. Samples free. ©. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 
A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties, Geo. LL. Fenton & 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


S77 A WERK to Male and Female Agents in their |o- 


erday. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
SIVZ H. Berrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mase 
a nionth to Agents every where. Address 

EXCELSIOR M'F'G CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


my Of either will be aent for one year, PUSTAGH 
arty ALD, to any Subacriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receypt of Four Dollara by the Publishers. 
Bazan, for owe year, $10 00; oF any two for $7 OO: 
Postage free. 


in of « ither the M aGaZine, Werk: oF 


Bavak Sor every Club of Five 
Sunscninens af $4.00 each, tn ond or, Siz 
Coprea for S20 00, 1 itheut extra Postave free. 

The Volames of the Magazine commence with the 
N imbers fu June inal embes of ench Yeu 
mmence with anv Nunmhbe When 
t e is specified, it will be understood that the 
fe) wit} the first Nr if nhe of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
ling!y 

The Volames of the and Razar commence 
ne yeur, When neo time is fied t woll be 
that the subscriber wishes to mimence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order 

In remitting by mail, a Pest-Office Order or Draft 
pavable te the orde Hanmer & ie pre fer- 
to Bank «honid he Ciecle Draft 


et or #tuien, il Can ve renewed wilhout joss to 
the sender, 

Trams ror tn Haarer’s anv 

llanrrn’s Bazar. 

a Weerel In-ite Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ou Daye, $4 per Line ~each ineertion. 

* hazar.— per Line, Cuts ana Display, 
$1 25 per Live —each iwsertion. 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED. 
ah to the wonderful success 
of our great §0 Book Com)ina- 


| 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
“LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM : Lec- 
turés Delivered at the Royal Inatitation of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
wortnu Ssrre, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School: late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Sannel Deutsch's 
Article on l2mo, Cloth, $1 530. 


IT. 

KINGLAKE’'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
livasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Proyress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Vol. Il. — 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. agp by Prof. Srencer F. 
Bain», Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Ce -ope ration of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
Ivmo, pearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 60. (Uniform in 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, IST2, and 
1873.) The Four Volwmes sent by mail, postage pre- 
par, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 


By the Author of 


IV. 
SONGS OF OUR YOUTH, 
" Set to Music. Square 


“John Halifax, Gentleman. 
4tvu, Cloth, Hluminated, 


DR. LIVINGSTONE'S Last The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central AF 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Sasi. B 
Horace Warren, R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton, With Maps and Illustrations. 5Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 

& Beorurns also publish Dr. Living- 
stone's South Africa, Svo, Cloth, #4 50, and Dr, 
Livingatone’sa Zambesi and ita Tributaries, Svo, 
Cloth, & 00. Im these three volumes the entire 
and only anthentic history of Dr. Livingstoue’s 
Travels and Researches in Africa is given. 
VL 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Sitppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Iswatt, Khedive of Eevpt. By Sir Sawret 
Baxrn, Pasua, M.A, F.RS., F.RG.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty tull - page Mus- 
trations by Zwecask and Denanp, Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


VIL 
THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
sen, F.ILG.S., Author of “ Ilhustrations of China 
and its Peeple.” With over 60 Illustrations from 
the Anthor’s own Photographs and Sketches. 5Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 
Vill. 


GOODWIN’S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 


courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 

Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 

Person. By Henry M. Goorwis. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IX. 

TALMAGE'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Werr Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘* Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Welle Dug Oat,” &e Phonographically Re- 
perted and Revised. 2mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$i 00, 


MR. GLADSTONE'S PAMPHLETS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guansetoxs, M.P. To which are 
added: A History of the Vatican Council; together 
with the Lativu and English text of the Papal Sy)la- 
bus and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Puirie 
Souarr, D.D., from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom." Svo, Paper, @ ceuts; 
Cloth, $1 00, 
VATICANISM: An Anewer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon, E. M_P., 
Author of “The V itican Dec rees iu their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 


XI. 

NORDHOFF S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Commnnpistic So- 
Cleties of the Laoited St ites: from Perso. a! Visit 
and Observation: including Detdiled Aecounta of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oueida, Bethel, Aurora, Ienrian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Relizious ¢ reeds. Social tices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition, By 
Nogpnorr. With Liustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 300, except 
where otherwise specified : 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Frank Lee Bexewior. $) 00. 


| "So Married. By the Author of “Caste,” “Colonel 


Dacre," centa. 


The Law and the Lady. Kv Wirxre 
trated. 75 cents Il2Zmo, Cloth, $1 


The Story of Valentine and bis Brother. By Mrs. 
Oiiruant. cents. 


Love's Victory. By B. L. Fansaon, 25 cents 


The Blossoming of an Alve. By Mra. Hoey. 5 cents. 


Hope Meredith. By Raia Tanor, Author of “St. 
‘The Blue Ribbon,” &c. SO cents. 


Chaves, 


The Maid of Killeena, &c. By Wu. Brack. SO cents 


A Strange World. By Miss Baappon. 175 cents. 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary C. Hay. 5 centa. 


Hi: agarene. By the Author of *“‘Guy Livingstone.” 


centa 


Iu Honor Bound. By Cusgize Gisson. cents. 
Harres & Banruens will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United! States or (aneada, on recetpt of the pree 
Hanrven’s Catatoove mailed fre, on recetpt of 
Ten Centa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Squars, N. Y. 
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A PLANK 

IN THE 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

OF 1872. 


“ The Franking- Privilege oucht to he abel- 


ished, and the way prepared for a speedy re- 3 
duction in the rates of Postage.” | S 
How honestly the above was carried out by | y 
the incorruptible Forty-third Congress : | BS 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE WAS | 
RE-ESTABLISHIIED, 


AND 


PEOPLE 


POSTAGE TO THE INCRE AS#S) 


r4 


ON READING- MATTER. 


+' 
(Ty 
COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS. 
Uncie Sam. *‘I would like to see the Republican that can * point with pride’ ta this.” 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Having thoroughly rebuilt our warehouse, we have 
stocked it with a large and elegant assortment of vew 
oods FROM OUR OWN MANUFACTORY, compris- 
ng Parlor, Library, Dining-Room, and Chamber Par 
nitare. All of ¢he latest and most approved designs, 
and of superior workmanship. We use only the best 
materials. Al) goods sold warranted as represented. 


WARREN WARD & 


75 & 77 SPRING ST., cor. CROSBY. 


SPECULATIONS 


PERFECT FREEDO 
Premature Decay, 
V Ao 
HidiL aNv 


The most Delicious and Efficacious denti- 
frice known. 
It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the 


Conducted by us in every form on commission only. 
Pats, calls, and double privileges on best-houses and 
lowest rates. Cost, $100 to $200. Pampllet, explaining 
how Wall Street operations are eonducted, sent free. 
Send for a copy. TUMBRIDGE & CU., 

2 Wall Street, N. Y. jankers and Brokers, 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Teeth, Preserves the Enamel, and icaves a 
Delicious Fragrance in the mouth. 
Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe, and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 


ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 


plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


SMOKE VANITY PAIRS 


$500 IN PREMIUMS! 
IMPORTANT TO POTATO GROWERS. 


The Best Potatoes in Cultivation are the following varieties: 


ers 


Snow fiake, showing habit of growth in the hill. 
SNOW FLAK E—Beantiful in appearance 


Browncil’s Beauty, showing growth in the bill. 
superior in quality—early—ripe 


fing but a few days later 


than the Early Rose—very productive. Price :—per pound, $1; 3 pounds to one address, $2 25, by mail, postpaid. 
EUREKA—A seedling of the Excelsior—crossed with-the White Peachblow, and possesses in a remark- 
able degree the combined qualities of these favorite varieties, Price :—per pound, $1; three pounds to one ad- 


dreas, $2 25, by mail, postpaid. 


$500 IN PREMIUMS will be divided among the six most successtul compet- 
liters who shall produce the largest quantity from one pound of cither of the 


above varicties, SNOWFLAKE 


and KUREKA, 8250 FOR EACH VARIETY, 


subject to conditions named in our Potato Catalogue. 


ALPHA—From seven to ten days earlier than any other varicty in cultivati 


per pound. 


A first-class certificate was awarded to this varicty by the Royal Hort. 


m—in sinall quantities, $38 00 
Soc. of London, 


Two silver medals were also awarded to the above varieties by the Mass. Hori. Society. 


BROWNELL’S BEAUTY, 
the past season, and gave general satisfaction. 


Introduced in the spring of 1873. This variety was extensively grown 
. LV _ Its fine shape, handsome color, extraordinary productiveness, 
and superior quality, have already established it as one of the best for general culture. 


Price, by mail, post- 


maid, ohe pound, 60 cts. ; two pounds, #1; three pounds, $1 25; by express or freight, 1 peck, $1 50; % bushel, 


250; 1 bushel, $4; 1 barrel, $8. 


EXTHA EARLY VERMONT. —Like the 


ten days earlier and much more productive. 


arly Rose in appearance and quality, but from seven to 
ran ( A trial of three years fully confirtas all of our previous statements, 
and we unhesitatingly pronounce it as the best early variety for general culture. 


Price, by mail, postpaid, 


1 pound, 60 cts. ; 2 pounds, $1 ; 3 pounds, $1 25; by express or freight, 1 peck, $2; ‘y bushel, $3; 1 bushel, $4 50; 


4 barrel, $9. 


The charges on all Potatoes sent by express or freight to be paid by the purchaser. 
For a full description of the above, and many other varieties, see our [/lustrated Potato Catalogue, sent free 


to all. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N.Y. P.0. Box No.5712. 


MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (al! color), CEMENTS, 
&c., prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphiets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers. 

t@ CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above 
or similar purposes, purporting to contain +A SBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 
H. W. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. Estaviisuxp 1888. 


WEEKLY. 
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THE “SHORT HAIR” AND THE “SWALLOW-TAIL.” 


Let us be thankful that there are other Dogs. 


——— 


WOODS 


Elegan 


The latter never requiring Tuning 


ness of the Piano. 


Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 
and giving the Organ the brilliancy and prompt- 


Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, 
Humana, and Piano, 


These remarkable instrumenfs possess capacities for musical effects and expression never before attained. 
Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor. ¢#~ Beautifal New Styles now ready. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridge. Mass. 
WAREROOMS: Chicago, London, England. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION ___The manufacture and sale of Reed Organs containing vibratory bars of any 
. shape or description, struck by hammers, is an infringement of our patents on 
the PIANO ORGAN, and any parties making, selling, or using the same are liable as infringers. 


EXCURSION 


TO THE 
HOLY LAND, MEDITERRANEAN, 
THE CRIMEA, 


EGY PT, 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS OF INTEREST, 
Calling at the Azore Islands, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Palermo, Athens, Constantinople, Sevastopol,. Yalta, Smyrna, Beyrout, Mt. Carmel, Joppa, Alexandria, Malta, 
Cagliari, Algiere, Madeira, and Bermuda. A Special Steamship to leave New York June ist, as above. For 
programme and further information apply to 
GEORGE F. DUNCAN, Office U.S. Shipping Commissioner, New Vork. 


ONSTANTINE’S 
INE TARSOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
CURES SKIN» SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR» PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS*DRUGGISTS. 


SCHOOL of CIVIL ENGINERRING 


OF UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Thorough course of instruction and field practice 

For special information, address Pror. C. STALEY. 
For information concerning the Cellege courses, (las- 
sical and Scientific, address E. N. POTTER, President, 


** Lowest Priced and BEST. 


or Do Your Own Printing 


Porta 


Press for cawls, labels, envelopes, etc. 


CHILDREN 


I 
bi 

. Large s for larger work. 
Business Men dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BO 
have great fun and make money fast 
at printing. Send two stamps for full 


Printing 
catalogue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
resses 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mvr-. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the cums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest 


of mothers can testify that it is reliable. 


CoH Send for Price-List. Baltimore. Mid. | 
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19th APRIL 17575-1875. 


AN 


ORATION 


DELIVERED AT CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, ON THE 19rH OF APRIL, 1875, 
THE ONE-HUNDREDTIL ANNIVERSARY OF “CONCORD FIGHT.” 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


We are fortunate that we behold this day. 
The heavens bend benignly over, the earth 
blossoms with renewed life, and our hearts 
beat joyfully together with one emotion of 
filial wratitude patriotic exultation. 
Citizens of a great, free, and prosperous 
country, we come hither to honor the men, 
our fathers, who on this spot and uper this 
day, a hundred years ago, struck the first 
blow in the contest which made that coun- 
try independent. Here beneath the hills 
they trod, by the peaceful river on whose 
shores they dwelt, amidst the fields that they 
sowed and reaped, proudly reealling their 
virtue and their valor, we come to tell their 
story, to try ourselves by their lofty stand- 
ard to know if we are their worthy children ; 
and, standing reverently where they stood 
and fought and «ied, to swear before God 
and each other, in the words of him upon 
whom in our day the spirit of the Revolu- 
tionary fathers visibly descended, that govy- 
ernment of the People, by the People, for the 
People, shall not perish from the earth, 

This ancient town, with its neighbors 
who share its glory, has never failed fitly to 
commemorate this great day of its history. 
Fifty years ago, while some soldiers of the 
Concord tight were yet living—twenty-live 
vears ago, while still a few venerable sur- 
vivors lingered—-with prayer and eloquence 
and song you renewed the pious vow. But 
the last living link with the Revolution has 
long been broken. Great events anda might- 
ier struggle have absorbed our own genera- 
tion. Yet we who stand here to-day have 
a sympathy with the men at the old North 
Bridge which those who preceded us here 
at earlier celebrations could not know. 
With them war was a name and a tradition. 
So swift and vast had*been the change and 
the development of the country that the 
Revolutionary clash of arms was already 
vague and unreal, and Concord and Lex- 
ington seemed to them almost as remote 
and historic as Arbela and Sempach. When 
they assembled to celebrate this day they 
saw a little group of tottering forms, eyes 
from which the light was fading, arms nerve- 
less and withered, thin white hairs that tlut- 
tered in the wind—they saw a few venera- 


and 


ble relies of a vanished age, whose pride was 


that before living memory they had been 
minute-men of American Independence, 
But with us how changed! War is no lon- 
ger a tradition half romantic and obscure. 
It has ravaged how many of our homes! it 
has wrung how many of the hearts before 
me! North and South we know the pang. 
Our common liberty is consecrated by a com- 
mon sorrow. We do not count around us a 
few feeble veterans of the contest, but we 
are girt with a cloud of witnesses. We are 
surrounded every where by multitudes in 
the vigor of their prime —behold them here 
to-day sharing in these pious and peaceful 
rites, the honored citizens, legislators, mag- 
istrates—yes, the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic—whose glory it is that they were 
minute-men of American liberty and union. 
These men of to-day interpret to us with 
resistless eloquence the men and the times 
we commemorate. Now,if never before, we 
understand the Revolution. Now we know 
the secret of those old hearts and homes. 
We can measure the sacritice, the courage, 
the devotion, for we have them all. 
Green hills of Concord, broad tields of Mid- 
dlesex, that heard the voice of Hancock and 
of Adams, you heard also the call of Lin- 
coln and of Andrew, and your Ladd and 
Whitney, your Prescott and Ripley and Mel- 
vin, have revealed to us more truly the Da- 
vis and the Buttrick, the Hosmer and the 
Parker, of a hundred years ago. 

The story of this old town is the history 
of New England. It shows us the peopl 


Seeh 


and the institutions that have made the 
American republic, Concord was the ‘first 
settlenient in New England above tide 


water. It was planted directly from the 
mother country, and was what was called a 
mother the parent of other settle- 
ments throughout the wilderness. It was 
“ military post in King Philip’s war, and 
two hundred years ago—just a century be- 
fore the minute-men whom we commemo- 
rate—the militia of Middlesex were organ- 
ize as minute-men against the Indians. It 
is a Concord tradition that in those stern 
davs, when the farmer tilled these fields at 
the risk of his life, Mary Shepard, a girl of 
lifteen, was watching on one of the hills 
the s 2ces, W hile her brothers threshed in 
Suddenly the Indians appeared, 


town, 


slew the brothers, and carried her away. In 
the night, while the savages slept, she un- 
tied a horse which they had stvulen, slipped 
a saddle from under the head of one of her 
captors, mounted, fled, swam the Nashua 
River, and rode through the forest home. 
Mary Shepard was the true ancestor of the 
Concord matrous who share the fame of this 
day—ot Mrs. James Barrett, of the Widow 
Brown, of Mrs. Amos Wood, and Hannah 
Burns, with the other faithful women whose 
self-command and ready wit and energy on 
this great morning show that the mothers 


Revolution which had becn proclaimed here 
six weeks before: “ No danger shall aftnight, 
no difficulties intimidate us; and if in sup- 
port of our rights we are called to encounter 
even death, we are yet undaunted, sensible 
that he can never die too soon who lavs 
down his lite in support of the laws and lib- 
erties of his country 

but the true glory of Concord, as of all 
New England, was the town-meeting, the 
nursery of American Independence. When 
the Revolution began, of the eight million 
of people then living in Old England only 
one hundred and sixty thousand were vot- 
ers, While in New England the great mass 
of free male adults were electors. -Aud they 
had been so from the landing at Plymouth. 
Here in the wilderness the settlers were 
forced to govern themselves. They could 
not constantly refer and appeal to another 
authority twenty miles away through the 
Every day brought its duty that 
must be done before sunset. Roads must 
be made, schools built, young men trained 
to arms against the savages and the wild- 
eat, taxes must be laid and collected for all 


woods. 


of New England were like the fathers, and | cymmon purposes, preaching must be main- 
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that equally in both their children may rev- 
erence their own best virtues. 


A little later than Philip’s war, one hun-- 


dred and eighty-six years ago last night, 
while of the first settlers of Massa- 
chusetts Bay still lingered, when the news 
came that King James the Second had been 
dethroned, a company from this 
town and joined that general uprising of 
the colony which the next day—this very 
day—with old Simon Bradstreet at its head, 
deposed Sir Edmund Andros, the King’s Goy- 
ernor, and restored the ancient charter of 
the colony. We demand only the tradition- 
al- rights of Englishmen, said the English 
nobles, as they seated William and Mary 
upon the throne. We ask nothing more, 
said the freemen of Concord, as they helped 
to dissolve royal government in America, 
and returned to their homes. Eighty-five. 
vears later the first Provincial Congress, 
which had been called to meet at Concord 
if for any reason the’General Court at Salem 
were obstructed, asggmbled in the old meet- 
ing-house on the llth of October, 1774, the 
first independent Legislature in Massacha- 
setts and America; and from that hour to 
this the old mother town has never forgot- 


Sone 


marched 


tained, and who conkl know the time, the 
means, and the necessity so well as the com- 
munity itself? Thus cach town was a little 
and a perfect republie, as solit ry and se- 
cluded in the New England wilderness as the 
No other 
practicable human institution has been e- 


Swiss cantons among the Alps. 


vised or conceived to secure the just ends of 
local government so felicitous as the town- 
It brought together the rich and 
the poor, the good and the bad, and gave 
character, eloquence, and natural leadership 
full and free play. It enabled superior ex- 
perience and sagacity to govern, and virtue 


meeting. 


and intelligence alone are rulers by divine 
right. The Tories called the resolution for 
committees of correspondence the source of 
the rebellion; but it was only a correspond- 
chee of town-meetings. From that corre- 
spondence came the confederation of the 
Out of that arose the closer ma- 
jestic union of the Constitution, the great- 
er phenix born from the ashes of the lesser, 
and the national power and prosperity to- 
day rest securely only upon the foundation 
of the primary meeting. That is where 
the duty of the citizens begins. Neglect of 
that is dislevalty to liberty. No eoutriv- 


colonies. 


ten the words nor forsworu the faith of the | ance will supply its place, uo excuse absolve 


369 
thegneglect; and the American who is guilty 
of that neglect is as deadly an enemy of his 
country as the British soldier a century ago. 

But here and new I can not speak of the 
New England town-meeting without recall- 
ing its great genius, the New Englander 
in whem the Revolution seemed to be most 
fully embodied, and the lefty prayer of 
whose life Was answered upon this spet and 
ou tins day. He was not eloquent like Otis, 
nor scholarly like Quincey, nor all-fascina- 
ting like Warren, yet bound heart to heart 
with these great men, his friends, the plain- 
est, simplest, austerest among them, he gath- 
ered all their separate gifts, and adding to 
them his own, fused the whole in the glow 


of that untiring energy, that unerring per- 


ception, that sublime will, which moved be- 
fore the chosen people of the colonies a pil- 
lar of cloud by day, a fire by night. People 
of Massachusetts, your proud and grateful 
hearts outstrip mny lips in pronouns ing the 
name of Samuel Adams. Elsewhere to-day, 
nearer the spot Ww here he stood with his im- 
mortal friend Hanceek a hundred years ago 
this morning, a son of Massachusetts who 
bears the name of a friend of Samuel Adz 
ams, and whose own career has honorably 
illustrated the fidelity of your State to hn- 
man liberty, will pay a fitting tribute te the 
true American tribune of the people—the 
futher of the Revolution, as he was fondly 
cilled. But we also are his children and 
must not omit our duty. 

Until 176s Samuel Adams did not despair 


ofa peaceful issue of the quarrel with Great 


Britain. But when in May of that vear the 
British frigate Pemney sailed into Boston 
harbor, and .her slietted guns were trained 
upon the town, he saw that the question 
was changed. From that moment he knew 
that America must be free or slave, and the 
unceasing effort of lis life, by day and night, 
with tongue arfd pen, was to nerve his fel- 
low-colonists to strike when the hour should 
come. On that ray December evening,two 
years later, when he rose in the Old South, 
and in a clear, calm voice said,“ This meet- 
ing can do nothibg more to save the coun- 
try,” and so gave the word for the march to 
the tea ships, he comprehended more clear- 
ly, perhaps, than any man in the colonies 
the immense and far-reaching consequences 
of his words. He was ready to tirew the 
ten overboard because he was ready to 
throw overboard the King and Parliament 
of England. 

During the ten years from the passage of 
the Stamp Act to the tight at Lexington and 
Concord, this poor man in an obscure provin- 
cial town beyond the sea was engaged with 
the British ministry in one of the mightiest 
contests that history records. Not a word 
in Parliament that he did not hear, not an 
act in the cabinet that he did not see. With 
brain and heart and conscience all alive, he 
opposed every hostile Order in Council with 
a British precedent, and arrayed against the 


| government of Great Britain the battery of 


principles impreguable with the acenmnu- 
lated strength of centuries of British: con- 
viction. - The cold Grenville, the brilliant 


| Townsend, the obsequious North, the reck- 


| the 


less Hillsborough, the crafty Dartmouth, all 
ermined anal chiets ef the 
proudest aristocracy in the world, derided, 
declaimed, denounced, laid unjust taxes,and 


coroneted 


sent troops to collect them; cheered loudly 
by a servile Parliament, the parasite of a 
headstrong King—and the plain Boston Pu-’ 
ritan Jaid his finger on the vital point of the 
tremendous controversy, and held to it in- 
exorably King, Lords, Commons, the people 
of England and the people of Ameriea.  In- 
trenched in his own honesty, the King’s gold 
could net buy him. Enshrined in the leve 
of his fellow-citizens, the King’s writ could 
not take him. And when on this morning 
the King’s troops marched to seize lim, his 
sublime faith saw beyond the clouds of the 
moment the rising sun of the America that 
we beheld, and careless of himself, mindful 
only of his country, he exultingly exelaim- 
ed,“ Oh! what a glorions morning !” 

Yet this man held no office bat that of 
Clerk of the Assembly, to which he 
yearly elected, and that of constant Moder- 
ator of the town-meeting. This was his 
mighty weapon. The town-meeting was 
the alarm-bell with which he aroused the 
It was the rapier with Which 
was the 


Was 


continent. 
he feneed with the ministry. It 
claymore with which he smote their coun- 
sels.° It was the harp of a thousand strings 
that he swept into a burst of passionate de- 
fiance, or an eleetric call te arms, or a proud 
pean, of exulting triumph—defianee, chal- 
lenge, and exultation all lifting the conti-, 
nent to independence. His indomitable will 
and command of the popular confidence 
played Boston against London, the provin- 
cial town-meeting against the royal Parlia- 
ment, Faneuil Hall against St. Stephen’s. 
And as long as the American town-meeting 
is known, its great genius will be revered, 
who with the town-meeting overthrew an 
empire. So lomg as Faueuil Hall stanels, 
Samuel Adams will not want his niost fit- 
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ting monument, and when Faneuil Hall 
falls, its name with lis will be found writ- 
ten as witha sunbeam upon every faithtul 
American heart. 

The | first Miposing armed 
against the colomeés on the 19th of April, 
1775, did not, of course, take by surprise a 
For ten years they 


movement 


people so prepared, 
seen the possibility, for five years the prob- 
ability, and for at least a vear the certain- 
They quietly organized, 
The royal Governor, 


ty, of the contest. 
watched, and waited. 


Giaave, Was a soldier, and he had read the 
signs of the times. had with 
proy incisal nl the scnde 


of Braddock. and he telt the full forcee of 


THE 


the mighty determination that exalted New 
England. He had about four thousand ef- 
fective troops, trained veterans, with berill- 
iant officers, Who despised and ridiculed the 
Yankee militia. Massachusetts had previd- 
ed for a Constitutional army of fifteen thou- 
sand men. Minute companies were every 
where organized, and military supplies were 
deposited.at convenient towns. Every body 


suspicious officers were abroad. 


iwas on the alert. Couriers were_held ready 
to alarm the country should the British 
march, and wagons to -remove the stores. 
In the early spring Gage sent out some of 
his officers as spies, and two of them came 
in disguise as far as Concord. On the 22d 
of March the Provincial Congress met In 
this town, and made the last arrangements 


for a possible battle, begging@Bke militia 


Gage instantly ordered 


him. 
should 
was before 


undeceived 
that no one 


Dr. Warren 


leave the town. suit 
him, ane the 
troops the fiver, Ebenezer Dorr, 
with a fron? Warren to Hancock 
and Adams, was riding over the Neck to 
Roxbury, and Paul Revere was rowing over 
the river farther down to Charlestown, hav- 
ing agreed with his friend Robert Newman 


ais 
crossed 


tem 
message 


and minute-men to be ready, but\to act only to show lanterns fromthe belfry of the Old 


on the defensive. 

As the spring advanced it was plain that 
some movement would be made, and on 
Monday, the 17th of April, the Committee 


"North Chureh 
“One, if by land, and two, if by sea”— 


Al- 


as a signal of the march of the British. 


of Safety ordered part of the stores depos- ready the moon was rising, and while the 


ited here to be removed to Sudbury and 
Groton, and the cannon to be secreted. On 
Tuesday, the Ith, Gage, who had decided 
to send a force to Coneord to destroy the 


troops were stealthily landing at Lechmere 
Point, their secret was tlashed out into the 
April night, and Pan! Revere, springing into 


the saddle upon the Charlestown shore, 


stores, picketed the roads from Boston into. spurred away into Middlesex. 


Middlesex to prevent any report of the in- 
tended march from spreading into the coun- 
itry. But the very air was electric. 


‘*Ilow far that little candle throws his beams!" 


In the |The modest spire yet stands, reverend relic 


itension of the popular mind every sound of the old town of Boston, of those brave 


and sight was significant... It was part of 


men and of their deeds. Startling the land 


Gage’s plan to seize Hancock and Adams, | that night with the warning of danger, let 


who Were at Lexington, and on the even- | 


ing of the Ith the Committee of Safety at 
Cambridge sent them word to beware, for 
A British 
grenadier in full uniform went into a shop 
in He might as well have pro- 
Claimed that an expedition was on foot. In 
the afternoon one of the Governor’s grooms 
strolled into a stable where John Ballard 
wis Cleaning’a horse. John Ballard was a 
Son of Liberty; and wilren the groom idly 
remarked, in nervous English, that “there 
would be hell to pay to-morrow,” John’s 
heart leaped and his hand shook, and ask- 


ing. the groom to finish cleaning the horse, | 


it remind the land forever of the patriotism 
with which that danger was averted, and 
for our children as for our fathers still stand 
secure, the pharos of American liberty. 

It was a brilliant April night. The win- 


ter had been unusnally mild, and the spring | 


very forward. The hills were already green. 
The early grain waved in the fields, and the 
air was sweet with blossoming orchards. 
Already the robins whistled, the bluebird 
sang,and the benediction of peace rested 
upon the landscape. Under the cloudless 
moon the soldiers silently marched, and Paul 
Revere swiftly rede, galloping through Med- 
ford and West Cambridge, rousing every 


he ran to a friend, who carried the news| house as he went, spurring for Lexington 


LEXINGTON MASSACKE. 


straight to-Paul Revere, who told him he 
had already heard it from two other persons. 

That evening, at ten .o’clock, 800 troops, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, took boat 
at the foot of the Common and crossed to 
the Cambridge shore. Gage thought that 
his secret had been kept, but Lord Percy, 
who had heard the people say on the Com- 
mon that the troops would miss their aim, 


MAJOR PITCAIRN STIRRING HIS BRANDY. 


(an unknown horseman thundered 


| 


| break, but they could fot waver. 


/came they started up and answered, 


father’s old mare, a young Paul Re- 


and Hancock and Adams, and evading the 
British patrols who had been sent ont to 
stop the news. Stop the news! Already 
the village churches were beginning to ring 
the alarm, as the pulpits beneath them had 
been ringing for many a year. In the awak- 
ening houses lights flashed from window to 


window. Drums beat faintly far away and 


on every side. Signal-guns flashed and 
echoed. The watch-dogs barked, the cocks 
crew. Stop the news! Stop the sunrise! 


The murmuring night trembled with the 
summons so earnestly expected, so dreaded, 
so desired. And as long ago the voice rang 
out at midnight along the Syrian shore, 
wailing that great Pan was dead, but in the 
same moment the choiring angels whispered, 
“Glory Yo God in the highest, for Christ is 
born,” so, if the stern alarm of that April 
night seemed to many a wistful and loyal 


heart to portend the passing glory of Brit- 


ish dominion and the tragical 
chance of war, it whispered tothem — [| 
with prophetic inspiration, * Good- | 
will to men: America is bern!’ 
There is a tradition that long be- 
fore the troops reached Lexington 


at the door of Captain Joseph Rob- 
bins, in Acton, waking every man 
and woman, and the babe in the cra- 
dle, shouting that the regulars were 
marching to Concord, and that the 
rendezvous was the old North 
Bridge. Captain Robbins’s son, a 
boy of ten years, heard the sum- 
nouns in the garret where he day, 
and in a few minutes was on his 


vere, galloping along the road to 
rouse Captain Isaac Davis, who 
commanded the minute-men of Ac- 
ton. He was a young man of thir- 
tv, a gunsmith by trade, brave and | 


thoughtful, and tenderly fond of — | 
his wife and four children. The | 


company assembled at his shop, 
formed, and marched a little way, | 
when he halted them and returned’ 

fora moment to his house. He said het 
to his wife,“ Take good care of the | 

children,” kissed her, turned to his 
men, gave the order to march, and 
saw his home no more. Such was 
the history of that night in how 
many homes! The hearts of these 
men and women of Middlesex might 


They had counted the cost. They 
knew what and whom they served ; 
and as the midnight summons 

“Here 
am 

Meanwhile the British bayonets, glisten- 
ing im the moon, moved steadily along the 
road. Colonel Smith heard and saw that 
the country was aroused, and sent back to 
Boston for reinforcements, ordering Major 
Piteairn with six companies to hasten for- 
ward and seize the bridges at Concord. 
Paul Revere and Dorr had reached Lexing- 
ton by midnight, and had given the alarm. 
The men of Lexington instantly mustered 
on the’ green, but as there was’ no sign of 
the enemy, they were dismissed to await his 


coming. He was close at hand. Piteairn 


on toward Concord, six 
miles beyond. 
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switthy advanced, seizing every man upon 
the read, and was not discovered until half 
past four in the morning, within a mile or 
two of Lexington meeting-house. Then 
there was a general alarm. The bell rang, 
drums beat, guns fired, and sixty or seventy 
of the Lexington militia were drawn up in 
line upon the green, Captain John Parker at 
their head. The Britisli bayonets, glisten- 
ing in the dawn, moved rapidly toward them. 
Piteairn rode up, and angrily ordered the mi- 
litia to surrender and disperse. But they 
held their ground. The troops fired over 
their heads. Still the militia stand. Then 
a deadly volley blazed 
from the British line, and 
eight of the Americans 
fell dead and ten wound- 
ed at the doors of their 
homes and in sight of 
their kindred. Captain 
Parker, seeing that it was 
massacre, not battle, or- 
dered his men to disperse. 
They obeyed, some firing 
upon enemy. The 
British troops, who had 
suffered little, with a loud 
huzza of victory pushed 


Four hours before, Paul 
Revere and Ebenezer 
Dorr had left Lexington 
to rouse Concord, and 
were soon overtaken by 
Dr. of 
that town, who had been 
to Lexington upon a ten- 
dererrand. A British pa- 
trol captured Revere and 
Dorr, but Prescott leaped 
a stone wall and dashed 
on to Concord. Between 
and two o'clock in 
morning Amos Melvin, the sentinel at 
the court-honse, rang the bell and roused 
the town. He sprang of heroie stock. One 
of his family thirty years before had com- 


one 
the 


manded a company at Louisburg and another 


at Crown Point, while four brothers of the 
same family served in the late war, and the 
honored names of the three who perished 
are carved upon your soldiers’ montwnent. 
Whren the bell rang, the first man that ap- 
peared was William Emerson, the minister, 
with his gun in his hand. It was his faith 
that the scholar should be the minnte-mian 
of liberty, a. faith which his descendants 
have piously cherished™and illustrated be- 
fore the world. The minute-men gathered 
hastily upon the Common. The citizens, 
hurrying from their homes, secreted the 
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rising & 
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how assembled. The British 
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as they chtered 
ing over the hil) 
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marching the hich-roadt, 

well known to the British 0 
their spies, and Colonel Sumi 
fore the court-house. instant 
ments to hold the two bridge: 
But 
these been secreted that du 
three hours in whieh they w 
the work the British mere 
ahout sixty barrels of flour, 
was afterward saved, knocke 
Hions of three cannon, bourne 


destroy the Stores, sa) 


carriage wheels and some bat 
Spoons and trenchers: they 
hundred of halls inte 
wells, cut down the liberty- 
the court-honse, 


1. Companies of the Regulars marching into Concord. 2. Companies of the Regulars drawn up it 


and Major Pitcairn viewing the Provincials, who were mustering on an East Hill in| 
THE BRITISH TROOPS ON CONCORD COMMON, 


military stores. Messengers were sent to 
the neighboring villages, and the peaceful 
town prepared for battle. The minute-men 
of Lincoln, whose captain was William 
Smith, and whose lieutenant was Samuel 
Hoar, a name not unknown in Middlesex, in 
Massachusetts, and in the country, and wher- 
ever known still honored for the noblest 
qualities of the men of the Revolution, had 
joined the Concord militia and minute-men, 
and part of them had marched down the 
Lexington road to reconnoitre. Seeing the 
British, they fell back toward the hill over 
the read at the entrance of the village, upon 
which stood the liberty-pole. 


The work was hurriedly ¢ 
Smith. a veteran soldier, 
He had advanced twenty tn 


try of intelligent and res 
were rising around him. A 
moving. From Acton ane 


Westford, Littleton, and © 
Bedford and Billerica, from 
and Carlisle. the sous of Ind 
of soldiers of the old Fret 
along the roads, shoulder 
and fowling-pieces and old | 
had seen famous service W 


settlers had gone out agai 
the 


or later eolonists had 
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were 


There 


the 


0 hundred men in aru 
Y them, upon the Lexing 
ta le away. rose a thick cloud 
h. sf proudly rolling 
yor ts fl: ish- 
aus saw 


Te vl, 


htindres) British ba 
The Ameri 
Where they stood would be mere 
nd they fel] ly bac k toa 
Hd about a mile of the 
Se, the spot uper which we are 
led. The British troops ileal 
red the town, the infantry cotm- 

hill froy, which the Amerteans 


lint. 


gradual 
north 
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the marines ane grenadiers 
the high-road. The place was 
to the British officers through 

nd Colonel Smith, halting 

't-house, instantly sent detach- 


- 


(L the two bridges, and others to 
But caretully had 
ecreted that during the two or 
in which they were 
¢ British merely open 
barrels of flour, half of which 
rl knocked off the trun- 
“ cannon, burned sixteen new 


Stores, 
engaged in 
broke 


els and some barrels of wooden 
renchers; they threw some tive 
nis of balls into the pond and 
wn the liberty-pole, and tired 


Ist, 


alars drawn up inorder, 3 
» an East Hill in Concord. 


3. A Detachment destroying the 
The Court and Town House. 7. 


AY 1, 1875.| 


on which George Whitefield had 
written, * Nil desperandum Cristo Duce” 

Never despair while Christ is Captain ; and 
those the children of the Puritans 
had written on their hearts. As the minute- 


the flay 


words 


men from the other towas arrived they join- 
ed the foree upon the rising ground near 
the North Bridge, where they were drawn 
into line by Joseph Hosmer, of Concord, who 
acted as adjutant. By nine o'clock some 
five hundred men were assembled, and a 
consultation of officers and chief citizens 


was held. That group of Middlesex farim- 
ers, here unpou Punkatassety without thought 


that they were deroes, or 
that the day and its deeds 
were to be so momentous, 


isa group as memorable as 
the men of Riith the 
Swiss Alps, or the barons tn 
the meadow of Runnymede. 
They contronted the might- 
lest enipire in the world, in- 
on land, supreme 
on the whose guns had 
just been heard in four 
continents at once, girdling 
the with vietory. 
And that empire was their 
mother-land, in whose re- 
nown they had shared 

the landdear to their hearts 
by a thousand ties of love, 
pride, and reverence. They 
took a sublime and awtul 
responsibility. They could 
net know that the other col- 


Ot 


vincible 


globe 


onies, or their neigh- 
bors of Massachusetts, 
would justify their action, 
There was as yet no Deela- 


ration of Litdependence, no 
Continental army. There 
indeed, a general feel- 

ing that a blow would soon 
he struek, but to mistake the time, the place, 
the way, might be to sacrifice the uat 
cause itself and to ruin Ameriea. But their 
conscienee and their judgment assured them 
that the hour had come. Before them lay 
their homes, ane the hill beyond, the 
erave-vard in which their foretathers slept. 
A guard of the 
entrance to their own village. 
were at that moment searching th@r homes, 
perhaps insulting their wives and ehildren, 
Already they the smoke as of burning 
houses rising in the air, and they resolved 
to march into the town and to fire upon the 
They resolved 
forcible 


Wiis, 


King Troops opposed their 
Those troops 


Siw 


troops if they were opposed, 


upon organized, Aggressive, resist- 
ance to the military power of Great Britain, 


the first that had been ottered in the colo- 


rovin cial Stores, 4, 
The Mee ting-House. 


ORD COMMON, OF AN ENGRAVING. ] 


as hurried], lone. for Colonel] 
ran soldier, knew his peril, 
twenty titles into a ecoun- 


rent and resolute men, who 
mind him. All Middlesex was 
n Acton and Lineoln. from 
leton, and Chelmsford. 


illeriea, from Stow, Sudbury. 
we sous Of Indian fighters and 
the old French war 
Is, shouldering the lire-locks 
eces and old king's arms that 
service when the 


arlies 


me out against King Pp hilip, 
marched 


olopists had 


qi | 


| 


All uneonsciously every heart beat 
time to the music of the slage’s epitaph in 
the grave-yard that town: 


nies, 


ns slaves: 


done. 


“(sod wills us free 
I will 


- man wil 
as God wills: God's vill be 


Isaac Davis, of Acton, drew) hiseword, turn- 
ed toward his company, and said, “I haven't 
amanthat’s atraidto go.” C Barrett, 
In dou- 


| of ¢ ‘oncord, gave the order to march. 
ble tile and with trailed arms the men moved 
along the causeway, the Acton company in 
front, Major John Buttrick, of Concord, Cap- 


fuin Isaae Davis, of Acton, and Lieutenant- 

| Colonel John Robertson, of Westford. lead- 

ing the way. they approached the 


all Massachusetts was in motion. 


Colonel Smith 


bridge the British forces withdrew across it | 


and began to take up the planks. Major 
Buttrick ordered his men to hasten their 


march. As they came within ten or fifteen 
rods of the bridge a shot was tired by the 
British which wounded Brown, 
of the Concord minute-men, and Luther 
Blanchard, fifer of the Acton company. <A 
British volley followed, and Isaae Davis, of 
Acton, making a way for his countrymen 
like Arnold von Winkelried at Sempach, fell 
dead, shot through the heart. By his side 
fell his friend and neighbor, Abner Hosmer, 
a youth of twenty-two. Seeing them fall, 
Major Buttrick turned to his men, and rais- 


Jonas ie 


ing his hand, cried, * Fire, fellow-soldiers! 
for God's sake, tire!’ John Buttrick gave 
the word. The ery rang along the lime. 
The Americans fired. The Revolution be- 
gan! It began here. Let us put off the 


shoes from off our feet, for the place where- 
on we stand is holy ground. 


One of the British was killed, several 
were wounded, and they retreated con- 
fusion toward the centre of the village. The 


engagement was doubtless seen 
and Pitcairn from the 
overlooked the town, 
heard by all the 


by Smith 
grave-vard hill that 
and the were 
searching parties, which 


shots 


Innnediately returned in haste and disorder. | 


Colonel Smith instantly prepared to retire, 
and at noon, one hundred years ago at this 
hour, the British columns fharched out of 
vonder Then and there began the 
retreat of British power from the American 
colonies. Through seven weary and wast- 


ing years it continued. From Bunker Hill 
to Long Island; from Princeton, Trenton, 
and Saratoga; from the Brandywine, Mon- 


mouth, and King’s Mountain: 
bloody snow at Valley Forge, through the 
treachery of Arnold and of Lee, throngh ca- 
bals and doubt, and poverty and despair: 


through the 


but steadily urged by one great heart that 
strengthened the continent—the heart of 
George Washington—the British retreat 


went on from Concord Bridge and Lexing- 
ton Green to the plains of Yorktown and the 
Kings acknowledgment of American Inde- 
pendence, 

Of the beginning of this retreat, of that 
terrible mareh of the exhausted troops from 
this square to Boston, have no time titly to 
tell the tale. Almost it began 
William 
Prescott mustered his regiment of minute- 
men at Pepperell, and Timothy Pickering at 
Salem and Marblehead. Dedham left no 
man behind between the ages of sixteen and 
seventy. The minnute-men of Worcester 
marched out of the town Way as the 
news Went out the other, and, flying over 
the mountains, sent Berkshire to: Bunker 

Hill. Meanwhile the men of Con- 
cord and the neighborhood, following 
the British over the bridge, 


is OS 


ran along 
the heights above the Lexington road 
and posted themselves to await the 
enemy. The retreating British eol- 
umn, With wide-sweeping ftlankers, 
steadily slowly. No 
drum beat, no fife There was 
the hushed silence expec- 
tatron. the 
riain’s Corner, a little beyond Con- 
cord, and the tlank guard was called 
in, they turned suddenly and. fired 
upon the Americans. The minute- 
men and militia instantly returned 
the fire, and the battle began that 
lasted until sunset. 
When Colonel Smith 
retreat, although he and his officers 
may have had some misgivings, they 
had probably lost them in the con- 


and 
blew, 


of intense 


ordered the 


tempt of regulars for the militia. 
But from the moment of the firing 


at Merriam’s Corner they were unde- 
ceived, The landscape was alive with 
armed men. They swarmed through 
every wood path and by-way, acrosk 
the pastures, and over the hills, 
came up in order along the 
from Reading and Billerica, from East 
| Sudbury and Bedford, and John Par- 
ker’s company from Lexington waited 
in a woody defile to avenge the death 
of their comrades. The British col- 
| wmn marched steadily on, while from 
trees, rocks, and fences, from houses, 
barns, and sheds, blazed the wither- 
ing American fire. The hills echoed 
and flashed. The woods rang. The 
road becume an endless ambuscade of flame. 


Some 


roads, as 


The Americans seemed to the appalled 
British troops to drop from the ¢louds, 
to spring from the earth. With every 
step the attack was deadlier, the danger 


imminent. For some time discipline 
and the plain extremity of the peril sus- 
tained the order of the British line. But 
the stifling clouds of dust, the consuming 
thirst, the exhaustion of utter fatigue, the 
wagons full of wounded men moaning and 
dying, madly pressing through the ranks 
to the front, the constant falling of their 
comrades, officers captured and killed, and 
through all the fatal and incessant shot of 


more 


LET 


un unseen foe, smote with terror that haugh- 


ty column, which, shrinking, bleeding, wa- 
verihg, reeled through Lexington panic- | 
stricken and broken. The officers, secing 


the 
front, 
they advanced, 


(lire extremity, fought their way to the 
and threatened the men withdeath if 
The 1 line recoiled 
a little, and even steadied under one of the 
sharpest attacks of the day. For net as yet 
Hessians hired to enslave Americans, 
and it was English blood and pluck on both 
sides, At the afternoon, : 


reaking 


were 


two o'cloek in 


THE CONCORD 


troops passed Mer- | 


half mile beyond Lexington meeting-house, 
just as the English officers saw that destruc 
tion surrender was the only alternative, 
Lord Perey with a reinforcement of twelve 
hundred men up, and opening with 
two cannons upon the 
his flying and desperate comrades, who fell 
upon the ground among Percy's troops, their 
parched tongues hanging from their mouths. 

The of General Gage’s army was 
now upon the field, but its commander saw 
at that its sole hope of safety was to 
continue the retreat. After half an hour's 
delay the march was resumed, and with it 
the barbarities as well as the sufferings of 
war. Lord Perey threw ont flanking par- 
ties, which entered the honses upon the line 
of march, plundering and burning. The 
fields of Menotomy Arlington, through 
which lay the road, became a plain of blood 
and fire. But the American pursuit was 
relentless, and beyond Lexington the lower 
counties and towns came’ hurrying to the 


or 


Americans, snecored 


flower 


once 


or 


ing out. 


General Gage had learned the 


FIGHT—THE 


571 


US STAND OUR GROUND.” 


battle. Many a man afterward famous was 
conspicuous that day, and near West Cam- 
bridge Joseph Warren the inspiring 
soul of the struggle. It was mow past five 
The British ammunition was giv- 
The ofticers, too mitch pose din 
the saddle, alighted and marched with the 
men, Who, as they approached Charlestown, 
encountered the hottest fire of the day. 
perilous ex- 


Was 


o clock. 


of his from a 


Perey, ane 


tremity 


sent 


had issued a proclamation 


— 


RUDE BRIDGE, 


threatening te lay Charlestown in ashes if 
the attacked iff the 
The town hummed with the vague 
palling rumors of the events of the day, and 


Troops were streets, 


and ap- 


just before sanset the excited inhabitants 
heard the distant guns, and soon saw the 


sritish troops running along the old Cam- 
bridge road to Charlestown Neck, firing as 
They had just escaped the mi- 
litia, seven hundred strong, from Salem and 
Marblehead—the flower of Essex—and 
the sun was setting they entered Charlea- 
town, and gained the shelter of their frigate 


they came. 


sis 


guns. Then General Heath ordered the 
American pursuit to stop, and the battle 


was over. But all that day and night the 
news was flying from mouth to mouth, from 
heart to heart, rousing every city, town, and 


solitary farm in the colonies; and before 


‘the last shot ef the minnte-men on the Brit- 


ish retreat from Concord Bridge was fired, 
or the last wounded grenadier had bee 
rowed across the river, the whole country 
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